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GLIMPSES OF PIONEER MID-WEST SOCTAL AND 
CULTURAL HISTORY 


By R. Cartyte Buiey 


It is no easy task for the contemporary observer to portray 
the life of a people. It is still more difficult for the historian, who 
must view it at second hand, and from a distance. The alternative 

the compilation of a thousand representative pioneer case 
histories is the composite description and generalization. Each 
method seems to be unsatisfactory. 

The literature on pioneer life consists largely of reminiscences 
vritten years later, or of interviews preserved in local histories. 
As do modern accounts in fiction and picture, these writings tend 

n the one hand to emphasize the harsher aspects of pioneer life, 
with all its ills, ignorance, hardships, vulgarity, and sordidness, 
and on the other to romanticize and idealize ‘‘the good old 
lays.’?? It is probably human nature to sublimate the hardships 

f vouth and bygone days, and to read into them vital forces for 
building of character, morals, and culture; to see in the more 
drab struggle for existence a conscious evolution and sacrifice 
of self for the reward of higher things for posterity. The pio- 
neer’s own concept of his world, as well as the truth, will lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. 

The homespun fabric of pioneer life was held together by the 
hard, coarse warp of the material struggle, but the color, design, 
and quality were supplied largely by the filling of activities, 
practices, and processes which, if not peculiar to, were at least 
characteristic of early society in the new West. There were ocea- 
sions when the fight for mere existence left no surplus of time 
or energy for education or culture as commonly understood, and 

John M. Norton, ‘*Early Pioneer Life in Oakland County,’’ in Michigan Pioneer 
ind Historical Collections (Lansing, 1874-1915), XX VI (1896), 262; Spencer Records, 

neer Experiences in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana,’’ in Indiana 

ine of History (Bloomington, 1905-), XV (1919), 202; and James Haines, ‘‘So- 


Tce 


il Life and Seenes in the Early Settlement of Central Dllinois,’’ in [Illinois Historical 
ety Transactions (Springfield, 1900-), no. 10 (1905), 39-40. 
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life degenerated into a vicious circle of days and years of 
ing toil. Yet at its worst the pioneer’s world offered to eve. 
most barren of lives, something of amusement, of socia] 
tionships, of joys and sorrows over and beyond the mater 

at its best a richness of background which afforded a setting | 
lives more complete and rich in many respects than is po 
today, under the unstable conditions of highly specialized ; 
ern industrial society which is often geared to a tempo | 

the capacity and power of human enjoyment. 

Despite the struggle with the wilderness and the sod, ag: 
poverty and disease, pioneer life was not all privation and ha: 
ship, sickness and sorrow. The human being is an adapt 
creature and finds much of enjoyment, of happiness even, a 
conditions more trying than those which confronted the 
settlers in the mid-West. The seclusiveness or propensity 
solitude of the ultra-individualistic type of the early half-hunte: 
half-farmer, was exceptional rather than common. From thi 
cabin raisings and log rollings in the wilderness, to the time y 
muster days, political barbecues, county fairs, and Saturday 
trips to town became regular affairs, men found occasion to 
together. There was leisure time for all at certain seasons, and 
for some at all seasons, but even after strenuous physical labors 
in harvest field or timber clearing, there seemed usually to be a 
surplus of energy to manifest itself in rough practical joking 
raucous laughter, feats of strength and skill. whiskey drinki: 
and fighting. For the amusement of men alone there were ma! 
sports — from throwing the maul and shooting matches, to gai 
der pulling, hunting, and gouging contests. Both sexes 
opportunities for social expression at parties, paring and qu 
ing bees, spelling matches, debating societies, singing schools, 


play parties, hoedowns, courtings, weddings, and funerals. T! 


were also strictly home amusements such as playing children’ 
games, story-telling, listening to travellers’ tales, and visiting 
The young cities of the West offered a wider range of amus' 
ments, with Cincinnati at first far in the lead. ‘‘Theatricus, 
whose attempt to interest ‘‘the good people of Cincinnati’’ 
theatre in 1815, had run into considerable opposition from thos 
who thought his enterprise would cultivate dissolute pract 
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cbait 


nd prove deleterious to all principles of morality and decorum, 


was back on the job four years later raising money for a $5,000 


building; by 1828 plays were presented throughout the season.’ 
Travelling theatrical corps visited the leading towns, and even 
in the New England-settled Western Reserve* by 1835 Mrs. 
McClure and her company were playing ‘‘ Honeymoon,’’ ‘Othe! 

’ and the ‘‘Hunchback’’ to overflowing houses. The cireus 
came ‘‘with the greatest variety of performances ever produced 
‘in the United States,’’ including singing, dancing, riding-feats, 
wire dancing, vaulting, tumbling, sleight-of-hand, and the feat 
of ‘‘Mme. Robert who balanced a musket with fixed bayonet, 
point down on her tooth.’’ Prices were ‘*50¢ box,’’ and 25 cents 
in the pit. ‘‘Grand menageries’’ of living animals were adver 
tised. At Columbus the ‘‘Great Lion’’ exhibited for four days in 
1819 for 25 cents, but by 1838 it took the ‘‘Gigantie Giraffe or 
Cameleopard’’ to command the same price.* The elephant, ‘‘or 
great natural curiosity’’ might have been seen at Mr. Whipple’s 
Hotel in Detroit in 1819 for 50 cents,° but an ‘‘Egyptian Mum 
my’’ could be viewed a few years later for only 123 cents.’ There 
was nothing like the animals to arouse interest. In Detroit in com 
petition with a theatrical corps and a great magician ‘‘who ate 
fire and did a number of other odd things,’’ it was the two travel 
ling menageries which drew the crowds. Some would even forego 
their whiskey to see them.’ 

Neither hard times nor pecuniary difficulties deprived the peo 
ple of their taste for sensational amusements. By the middle 
thirties towns of two thousand population were offering fair 
opportunities for amusement. In 1833 Cleveland had in the 
course of a few weeks a theatrical corps, two equestrian com 
panies, the Siamese twins, General Black Hawk and his retinue 
(the ladies did not kiss him as in New York), then a female 
orang-outang, as well as a great Fourth of July celebration 


, 


Cincinnati Liberty Hall, March 3, 1815, January 11, 1823; Cincinnati Datly Ga 
November-December, 1828. 
Cleveland Herald, July 2, 7, 1835. 
‘Columbus Gazette, April 1, 1819; Columbus Ohio State Journal, October 12, 1838 
‘used in the papers for the circus and animal advertisements in the 1820’s. 
troit Gazette, November 26, 1819. 


‘eveland Herald, August 24, 1827; Detroit Gazette, September 4, 1827 


1., June 28, 1825. 
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certainly ‘‘sufficient to satisfy the votaries of pleasure.”’ \ 
long after the balloon ascension, ‘‘a sublime affair,’’ ad 
peculiar thrills.* At Cincinnati in 1835 the band played ‘ 
Columbia’’ as the big bag made its ascent; when a smal] | 
dog was let down in a parachute the delight of two thon: 
spectators was complete.® 


’9 


‘*Museums’”’ exhibited wax works figures of the great he) 
and scoundrels of history, and ‘‘grand panoramic views” 
Greece, Rome, or battle scenes from the late wars. The ‘‘\ 
tional Panorama and American Museum of Wax-Figures’’ 
touring the West in 1815. It showed General Washington, | 
Goddess of Liberty, Stephen Decatur, Napoleon Bonapart 
Marie Louisa, Thomas Parr, Benjamin Franklin, and ‘Oth, 
murdering Desdemonia, a sleeping beauty with her infant 
her side,’’ all for 25 cents. Smoking was prohibited.’® A ‘‘G; 
Exhibition of Natural Curiosities,’’ which included an enor 
living anaconda or great ‘‘ Mountain Serpent,’’ the ‘‘ Cham 
of America,’’ the ‘‘Real Asp”’ of Egypt, and the head of a cam 
bal New Zealand chief handsomely tattoed, was offered at 
same price. First notices of phrenology lectures appeared wit 
Dr. Cranium in 1822 and within a few years the western to 


were full of ‘‘professors’’ who ‘‘amused and instructed present 
able gatherings.’’ Billiard tables, nine-pin alleys, gaming tal 
and coffee houses were common enough to give the law mal 


and puritan minded something to worry about, not to ment 
the problems raised by the publie garden and the ball roon 

Competing with these in drawing power at least perio 
were protracted meetings conducted by a popular prea 
one of the evangelical sects. 


His congregations are famed for the number of young a1 
some girls that attend them; and these draw a corresponding | 
of gay young men. His addresses are deseribed as being mor 
imagination than the reason; his voice is spoken of as melt 
tender, his imagination fervid; and his language eloquent a1 
tory ; and as he indulges in the privilege, when his female cor 
8 Cleveland Herald, July 13, 1833. 
® Hamilton (Ohio) Intelligencer, April 9, 1835. 

Hamilton (Ohio) Miami Intelligencer, January 26, 1815. 

Ohio State Journal, August 17, 1827; Daily Gazette, July 31, 1837 
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ing and handsome, of “‘greeting them with a holy kiss,’’ his popu- 


1 on 


rity is by many thus accounted for.’* 


With more amusements and diversions, certain classes in the 
-oung cities naturally paid more attention to attire. Women 
relied largely upon dressmakers and milliners for their dresses, 
ipes, and mantels of linens, worsteds, and silks — often im- 
orted goods. Merchants carried stocks of shawls of many colors 
and various accessories. Leghorn straw bonnets ‘‘with a flaring 
front-piece and a curiously placed crown, the whole resembling 
an inverted coal-seuttle, decked out with brightly-colored ribbons 
and artificial flowers,’’ or other creations, interested the women. 
Although, in the absence of manufacturers and stylists organiza- 
tions, fashions did not change seasonally or even annually, nev- 
ertheless the desire to be in style existed then, as now. Nor did 
the women have a monopoly of the color and fancy design. Wood 
cuts of frock and dress coats, cassimere and fancy pantaloons, 
vests, shirts, and collars were appearing in Cincinnati papers in 
the late 1820’s, and within a few years such articles were avail 
in the smaller towns. Silk, satin, velvet, marseilles, and 
valencia vests and vestings, Italian silk cravats, silk and linen 
andkerehiefs, half hose, and silk hats for gentlemen were car- 
ried in stock by Vincennes merchants in the 1830’s.’* The local 
indy of the period was likely to be adorned in a long tailed 
louble breasted blue broadcloth coat trimmed in a double row of 
vold plated buttons, a buff or fancy vest, buff or fawn tight 
fitting trousers, and neat tailored boots. A silk stock or ‘‘choker’’ 
ver a stiff buckram frame held high a head topped off with a 
| crowned beaver or silk hat. 

In speech, as in blood, the middle westerner of the pioneer 
period was essentially ‘‘ American,’’ that is, his language was a 
blend, with the southern Appalachian element generally predom 
nating. The speech of the southern highland was a survival of 
Anglo-Saxon of the Elizabethan age, with some Scotch-Irish, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and Indian influences. Description is dif 


heult because of the local variations in pronunciation and vocab- 


, and the peculiarities and vagaries of syntax and inflec 


mes S, suckingham, Eastern and Western States of Ame a (London, 1842 


’ 


Sun, passvm. 
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tion. Strong verbs were made weak and weak verbs strong. T 
mountaineer ‘‘blowed,’’ ‘‘ketched,’’ ‘‘drawed,’’ ‘‘knowed.” 
‘*seed,’’ and was ‘‘borned,’’ but also ‘‘clum,’’ ‘‘div,’’ ‘‘ ret 
‘‘drug,’’ ‘‘et,’’ ‘*snuck,’’ and ‘*‘skun.’’ Old forms were cor 

He ‘‘taken’’ things to town, and he ‘‘heerd’’ or ‘‘hearn’”’ ¢ 
‘*Afeared’’ for ‘‘afraid,’’ and ‘‘et’’ for ‘‘ate’’ were of good Eng 
lish ancestry. Cases, moods, auxiliaries, relatives, agreement , 
subject and verb, as well as tense, were treated with true Eliza 
bethan indifference: ‘‘ Me and her was a-sparkin’ ’’; ‘‘ Hit shor 
is me’’; and ‘‘She seed he and I a-comin’ down the road.’ 
‘*Yourn,’’ ‘‘hisn,’’ 


99 66 ’ 


and ‘‘theirn’’ were con 
monly used possessives. Adjectives served as adverbs — ‘‘T could 
ketch him easy’’; as verbs —‘‘I shore didn’t aim t’ contrary 
that ol heifer fr’m Hell Holler,’’ ‘‘Hit darkin’ out doors,’ 
‘‘He’ll sly outen the law’’; and as nouns — ‘*‘Them Pea R 
folks is all hatefuls, an’ if they’re a-lookin for trouble the 
shore git a lavish of it’’; verbs as adjectives —‘‘He warn’ 
thoughted [intelligent] enough’’; and as nouns — ‘‘Did you 

get the invite (or give-out)?’’ Nouns were used as adjectives 


9? 


‘“*hern, ourn,’ 


‘‘Them dang fool houn’ dogs’’; and as verbs —‘‘Don’t fault 
th’ young-un jes’ fer bein’ puny’’; ‘‘That ’ar shoat’ll meat t 
hull fambly a month, easy’’; ‘‘ Waitin’ so purty and patiental 
to bride her man.’’ * 

Beyond a knowledge of Elizabethan forms, of grammar a! 
idiom, is required an understanding of the spirit of th 
who created this speech. The frontiersman refused to be rest! 
ed in style by law of grammar no less than by law of parliamen' 
or congress. Clearness in expression was preferred to gra 
matical correctness, and brevity to clearness. In tone nasa 
in delivery usually deliberate, yet easily distinguished fron 
Yankee nasal drawl, this speech ordinarily kept the flat ‘ 
colonial times, preferred ‘‘1’ 


> to ‘*e’’ in such words as ‘‘get 
dropped final ‘‘g’s,’’ allided, contracted (‘‘ary,’’ ‘‘na 
‘*howdy,’’ ete.), and changed pronunciation from time to ti 
and place to place.*® Pronunciation and emphasis played ai 
14 Several of the expressions are cited from contemporary speech. 
5 Some specimens of pronunciation are: agin, bar (bear), keer (car h 
er), crap (crop), aig (egg), fotch, holp or hep (help), jiste (joist), lai 


obleeged, rensh (rinse), sich, yander. The broad ‘‘a’’ vogue originat: 
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portant part, but grammatical shift of parts of speech, word 
~ompounding, word coining, use of obsolete comparatives and 
sul erlatives, together with imaginative and picturesque speech 
geures, added to the expressiveness. Doubly identifying nouns 
euch as ‘‘kitchen-room,’’ ‘‘shootin’-iron,’’ ‘‘rifle-gun,’’ ‘‘ham 
meat,’’ ‘‘ridin’-eritter,’’ ‘‘man-person,’’ and ‘‘cow-brute’’ were 
common, as well as such obvious compounds as ‘‘carrytale,”’ 
‘“Jackbrain,’’ ‘‘wantwit,’’ ‘‘breakvow,’’ and ‘‘clutchfist.’’ 

There were verb compounds such as ‘‘tale-bearing’’ and ‘‘lie 
swearing.’’ Adjective compounds came easily: ‘‘sweet-meaty,’’ 
“hind-leggy,’’ ‘‘dumb-brutely,’’ ‘‘sheepsy,’’ ‘‘stuff and non 
setty’’; and compounded superlatives were effective: ‘‘mud 
piedest,’’ ‘‘dry-uppedest,’’ ‘‘shut-pocket’dest,’’ ‘‘sought-after 
est,’’ ‘‘up-and-comin dest,’’ ‘‘nothin’-doindest,’’ and ‘‘flea-hunt 
in’dest.”” Hybrids with borrowed prefixes and suffixes were 
created: ‘‘disremember,’’ ‘‘ingrateful,’’ ‘‘onsartin,’’ ‘‘unprop 
er,’ ‘‘unthoughtedly,’’ ‘‘disturbment,’’ ‘‘revilement,’’ ‘‘sad 
ful,’ ‘‘argyfy,’’ ‘‘tech [touch] ified,’’ and so on, as well as 
words with diminutives or redundant suffixes such as: ‘‘tittery,’’ 
“tumbly,’? ‘‘withery,’’ ‘‘frecklsy,’’ ‘‘quicksy,’’ ‘‘slicker,’’ 
‘‘tickle-sweety,’’ ‘‘stillsome,’’ ‘‘patientable,’’ and ‘‘virginous.’’ 

Vocabularies were rich, flexible, and sometimes strong. Such 
words as ‘‘brash’’ (hasty, brittle), ‘‘bound’’ (determined), 
‘‘beatened’’ (hard to beat), ‘‘bresket’’ (energy), ‘‘bee-gum’”’ 
(bee hive), ‘‘elever’’ (kind, accommodating), ‘‘cazan’’ (cause), 
“erick’’ (creek), ‘‘dunk’’ (dip), ‘‘dauney’’ (half sick), ‘‘enjoy’’ 
(entertain), ‘‘fitten’’ (decent), ‘‘lavish’’ (a large quantity), 
‘‘oness’’ (think), ‘‘heap’’ (a great deal), ‘‘middlin’ ’’ (fair, tol 
erable), ‘‘passel’’ (parcel, of people, etc.), ‘‘poke’’ (bag), ‘‘pow 
erful’’ (exceedingly, extraordinary), ‘‘reckon’’ (guess, wonder), 
“red-up’’ (tidy up), ‘‘whang’’ (thong), ‘‘swan’’ (swear — ‘‘] 
swan,’’ ete.), might necessitate a glossary for one unfamiliar 
with the speech. But ‘‘contrarious,’’ ‘‘cumfluttered’’ (confused), 
‘‘caterwampers,’’ ‘‘flopdoodle,’’ ‘‘fractious,’’ ‘‘mozy,’’ ‘‘peart,’’ 
“piddlin’ ’’ (trifling or puttering around), ‘‘sashay,’’ *‘triflin’, ”’ 
and ‘‘techous’’ (touchy) are practically self-explanatory. More 


it 1780 and later came to Boston. C. H. Grandgent, ‘‘ Fashion and the Broad A,’’ 


n Nation (New York, 1865-), C (1915), 14. Noah Webster made ‘‘bath’’ and 


pa and 
’? rhyme with ‘‘hath.’’ 
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expressive still are descriptive words and phrases such as ‘‘} 


ter-minded,’’ ‘‘gone franzy,’’ ‘‘plumb moonshined,’’ ‘bye 


eyed,’’ and ‘‘hippoed’’ (applied to mental states),’° “‘lieky split 
tin’,’’ ‘‘lickety brindle,’’ ‘‘gimlet-eyed,’’ ‘‘chisted out’’ (swe 
ap), ‘‘sow-belly’’ (pork), ‘‘granny woman’’ (midwife), ‘‘ woods 
colt’’ (illegitimate child), and ‘‘lolly-gagin’ ’’ and ‘‘tomeattin’ ’ 
(applied to slushy and promiscuous sexual behavior). 

This was the foundation speech of the majority of the fo 
who populated southern Indiana and Illinois, predominated jy 
parts of Ohio, and even figured prominently in the settlement of 
the northern parts of these states as well as in Wisconsin and | 
a certain extent in Michigan.” As one went farther north fro1 
the Ohio more often was heard the speech of those from 
Middle States — Germans, York-staters, some Quakers 
the various Yankee accents, which prevailed in the Reserve, in 
Michigan, eastern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. Some word 
the Yankee had in common with the southerner: cover was 
‘‘kiver,’’ and chair was ‘‘cheer’’; ‘‘ary,’’ ‘‘fit,’’? ‘‘rid,’’ 
‘*his’n’’ sounded much the same. But pronunciation as well 
accent contrasted noticeably when he said ‘‘deestrick’’ for 

16 Hippo usually meant some old crone versed in medical lore of the « 
dian remedy type. Hippoed meant sick, overcome by symptoms, over-doctor: 

17 Due to the writings of Eggleston (Hoosier Schoolmaster, ete.) and 
idea of a Hoosier dialect, ‘‘hoosierisms,’’ ete., grew up. There are no ‘‘hi 
any more than ‘‘suckerisms,’’ or ‘‘buckeyeisms.’’ In spite of the m 
brought on by time and schools a native of a rural county ir southern II 
diana will need no special training to speak the language of the mountains 
tucky, ridge runner of the Ozarks, or cotton tenant in Arkansas. This is ap} 
a comparison of word lists in Dialect Notes, more obvious when the spee 
first hand. ‘The so-called Hoosier dialect, where it survives at all, is the sp 
first American settlers in Indiana, greatly modified by time and schoo 
taining, both in employment of colloquial terms and in pronunciation, the } 
that were carried westward from tide water early in the nineteenth century 
tinctive Indiana countryman . .. speaks a good deal as his Pennsylvar 
Carolina or Kentucky greatgrandfather did before him, and has created 1 
His speech contains comparatively few words that are peculiar to the state 
munities within it; but in the main it shares such deviations from norma 
English with the whole Southwest.’’ Meredith Nicholson, The Hoosiers 
1915), 46-47. J. Richard Beste, The Wabash (London, 1855), I, 280, writing 
dianapolis said: ‘‘ For notwithstanding the disagreeable nasal tone and draw] 


in which most of them speak, and notwithstanding a few national p 


peculiar use and pronunciation of certain words, it must be admitted that t 


can people, in general, speak English without provincial dialect or vulgarisms.’ 
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‘sile’’ for soil, ‘‘kag’’ for keg, ‘‘quishion”’ for cushion, 


199 , 


“sneck’’? for snake, ‘‘idear’’ for idea, and pronounced stone, 

at, and boat with short ‘‘o’s.’’ Names of many things were dif 
ferent, but it was in enunciation and peculiarities of expression 
hat differences were most noticeable. When the New Englander 
-wore he was inclined to say ‘‘I vum,’’ ‘‘I swon,’’ ‘‘goll darn,’ 
volly erimus,’’ ‘‘by eripes,’’ and otherwise evade the issue, but 

e western man ripped out remorseless oaths swearing with ‘‘a 
remarkable breadth of expression.’’ As a matter of fact, pro 
fanity abounded in the West to such an extent that a visitor of 
the region commented that ‘‘many gentlemen, and clever men in 
ther respects,’’ were so in the habit of using profane language 


that they were ‘‘searcely aware of it’’ themselves." 
One traveller found the western vocabulary ‘‘more copious 
than that of the Yankee proper,’’ and went on to illustrate: 


The language, like the country, has a certain breadth and magnitude 
ibout it. A Western man ‘‘sleeps so sound, it would take an earth- 
quake to wake him.’’ He is in danger ‘‘pretty considerable much,”’ 
because ‘‘somebody was down on him, like the whole Missouri on a 
sandbar.’’ He is a ‘‘gone ‘eoon’.’’ He is down on all ‘‘cussed var- 
mints,’’ gets into an ‘‘everlasting fix,’’ and holds that ‘‘the longest 


”? 


pole knocks down the persimmons.’’ A story ‘‘smells rather tall.’’ 
‘Stranger,’’ he says, ‘‘in barhunts I am numerous.’’ He says a pathe- 
tie story sunk into his feelings ‘‘like a snagged boat into the Missis- 
sippi.’’ He tells of a person ‘‘as cross as a bar with two cubs and a 
sore tail.”” He ‘‘laughs like a hyena over a dead nigger.’’ He walks 
through a fence ‘‘like a falling tree through a cobweb.’’ He ‘‘ goes the 
whole hog.’’ He raises ‘‘right smart of corn’’ and lives where there is 
‘‘a smart chance of bars.’’ ‘‘ Bust me wide open,”’ he says, ‘‘if I didn’t 
bulge into the ereek in the twinkling of a bedpost, I was so thunderin’ 


savagerous.’’ 19 


Besides the quaint but descriptive expressions of this type, 
probably characteristic of the uneducated in any time or place, 
there was an abundance of slang and ephemeral and crude local- 
sms, Which travellers unfortunately often failed to record. One, 
however, revealed an awareness of this oversight: 


Thomas L. Nichols, Forty Years of American Life (London, 1864), I, 385 
re I 


aird], View of the Valley of the Mississippi (Philadelphia, 1834), 343 


>» 
> 
Nich, ls, Forty Years, 386, 
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I have not mentioned the fact of the existence of a multitude of sing 
lar and uncouth phrases and words, as characteristic of the Wes; 

I have deemed them utterly unworthy of notice. I have heard go) 
scores of them in my tours, but such of them as are not the coinag; 
rude boatmen, or of still more ignorant hunters, are of eastern orig 


and claim no pretensions to regard in this work.*° 


Then as today new expressions of speech were often the result 
of current events. For example, anyone knew in the thirties that 
‘‘to swarthout’’ (after Samuel Swarthout of New York) mean: 
to default and flee. To ‘‘go the whole hog’’ meant to be a hundred 
percenter (usually a Democrat). ‘‘To take on wood’’ mean! 
have refreshment; ‘‘to have steam up,’’ 
When political ferment or reform movements got to humming 
people were warned ‘‘not to mistake the whizzing of the safet 
valves for the bursting of the boilers.’’ 

The people of trans-Appalachia had no distinctive variety 
and made few original contributions to, folk lore, proverbs, a 
superstitions. They mainly used the gems of wisdom whic! 
stood the test of time — those used in colonial times, in England, 
Germany, even in ancient lands. ‘‘ Buying a pig in a poke,” “ 
chip off the old block,’’ ‘‘he cut a real swathe,’’ ‘‘a hard row t 
hoe,’’ ‘‘he’s been through the mill,’’ ‘‘he’ll never amount to 
hill of beans,’’ ‘‘he’s come to the end of his rope, 
soon curried,’’ ‘‘it comes and goes like the old woman’s soap,’ 
and hundreds of other saws and sayings as well as proverbs co! 
prised a considerable part of ordinary speech in the new West 
Nor can the habit of the smart answer or ‘‘wise-crack’’ be sa 
to be indigenous to the section, although it certainly was c! 
acteristic. It is true, however, that the westerner gave a peculiar 
twist to his tall tales, practical jokes, and witty replies. To | 
greeting, ‘‘How do you do?’’ a keen citizen would reply, ‘‘ About 
as I please, stranger, how do you?’’ If he were asked wher 


was to be ready to ¢ 


?? “6short hors 


road goes he might aptly observe: ‘‘Don’t go nowheres, miste! 
stays right there.’’ If asked how his potatoes turned out 
would say, ‘‘Didn’t turn out at all, had to dig ’em out.’’ Such } 
answers were used over and over on friends as well as strang 
and never seemed to die out as do slang and current express 


The river boatmen, the professional teamsters, later the lum! 


© Baird, View of the Valley, 105 
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acks and other workers with a vocational pride had their special 
eollections, and the reputations of such heroes as Mike Fink and 
Paul Bunyan rested as much upon their ready wit as upon 
prodigous feats of valor and skill. The embarrassing question, 
successful baiting of rival, above all the ‘‘wise-crack’’ was often 
more decisive than a fight, and longer remembered. 

Even the better educated were discouraged from revealing 
their knowledge of grammatical correctness and refrained from 
practicing refined conversation. Correct pronunciation and too 
much attention to diction was put in the same category as too 
much fastidiousness in dress, and regarded as ‘‘stuck up.’’™ 
Lawyers who aspired to office, newspaper editors, even preach- 
ers, had to be careful about such matters. 

Shrewd observers felt that the distinctive character of the 
westerners was not so much in their speech as in their thought, 
feeling, and action. Various factors in frontier life obviously 
conditioned the lives of the people. Not least among these was a 
more grandiose nature —‘‘measureless forests,’’ big waters 
‘whose sweep is over uncounted leagues,’’ and the onward 
reaching prairies. These tended to convert the inward impulses 
and restless energies into action, to create a freedom of thought 
and expression, and a spirit of ‘‘boadaciousness’’ based on the 
feeling of the newness of life. 

Yet withal, there was just the suspicion of an inferiority com 
plex in the attitude of the westerner. In a region where the 
average man’s clothes were rough and serviceable, where clay 
mud, or dust covered his boots, and haircuts or shaves were in 
frequent, this same average man looked askance or worse upon 
anyone who appeared dressed up or otherwise ‘‘puttin’ on 
airs.’’** At least one traveller warned others to lay aside their 
good clothes west of Pittsburgh in order to avoid staring, ad- 
verse comment, and sometimes expectoration with a purpose. 
When an Indiana politician electioneered in 1826 in a newfangled 

*1 James W. Riley, ‘‘ Dialect in Literature,’’ in Forum (New York, 1886-), XIV 
1900), 467; Berry R. Sulgrove, History of Indianapolis (Philadelphia, 1884), 89. 


22 Toilet facilities at taverns, on boats, ete., were simple. Enough water to wash 
’ R 


face and hands at mealtime was considered adequate. ‘‘In fact I have found it more 
dificult in travelling in the United States, to procure a liberal supply of water at 
all times of the day and night in my bedchamber, than to obtain any other necess 


ty.’? James Stuart, Three Years in North America (New York, 1833), II, 273. 
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borrowed buggy, he was advised by friends to hide it and py 
ceed on horseback or afoot. As late as the 1840’s when Congres: 
man George H. Proffit attended a basket meeting in his distrje 
with a silk hat and a fine carriage, he broke up the meeting by: 
lost votes. Old taxpayers shook their heads and refused to se 
their ‘‘servant’’ so bedecked. The fastidious traveller who hung 
up a blanket to protect his bed from public gaze at the taver 
saw the horny fist of a son of toil pull it down with the exclama 
tion, ‘‘There’s too damned much privacy here.’’ James Whi; 
comb, later governor of Indiana, almost ‘‘got off on the wror 
foot’’ when it was discovered that he wore a night shirt. T 
much of nicety or style in speech, dress, or manners was open 
resented, and was regarded either as a mark of the softness 
the ‘‘effete East’’ or as an indication of the superiority of sta 
tion or wealth. Such prejudice played a vital part in polities 
education, and religion. 

Nor was much attention given by the average pioneer to 1 
lesser niceties and conventions in relation to women. In a societ; 
in which the woman usually got up first in the morning and bu 
the fire, milked the cows, took care of the garden, fetched wood 
and water and sometimes worked in the fields, she was seldor 
regarded as ‘‘the weaker sex.’’** Most women had no tim 
cultivate the gentle art of attractive fainting.** Tobacco was f1 
quently used by women. A few smoked ‘‘segars,’’ more used | 
pipe, but probably snuff was more common than either. T 
substance was either collected on the chewed end of a stick 

28 There were hardy, strong women aplenty. A sample description of a 
athlete: ‘‘ Miss Jinsey Collins was the strongest woman in the county. She was 
medium height, weighing 130 pounds. It was said she could shoulder three bus 
wheat, standing in a half-bushel [about 180 pounds, without moving the f 
could swing an ax like a logger, and was a good hand in a clearing. Shi 
as wild a horse as the average man. In winter time she was usually attired 
woolsey, with a red bandana tied about her head. She had dark brown eyes a! 
with complexion to match, and was more useful than showy.’’ Noah J. M 
Pioneers of Morgan County,’’ in Indiana Historical Society Publications 
apolis, 1895-), V (1911), 255. 

24 Yet a Michigan pioneer had a wife who was subject to fits of hypo. Aft 
ping work several times, riding miles for a doctor and returning to find 


her affairs as usual, he remonstrated and told her he didn’t believe the sp: 


sary. Wliereupon she broke out: ‘‘ Elmer Bacon, ’tain’t no use talkin’, I can |} 


and I will have ’em.’’ James H. Lawrence, ‘‘ Pioneer Recollections,’’ 
Pioneer and Historical Collect ons, XVIII (1892 F 371 72. 
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nlaced behind the gum, and in strength was more than the equiv- 
Jent of the tobacco the men chewed. Men generally prided them- 
elves on possessing the sturdy virtues of manliness, honesty, 
and bravery, and respect for women, yet saw no inconsistency in 
referring to their spouse as ‘‘old woman,”’ in occupying the best 
or only) chair, in eating first, and in keeping their hats on re 
vardless. When a man and a woman walked the narrow paths, 

. man walked ahead,” when they climbed into a wagon, the 
man probably preceded. The women usually ‘‘lugged’’ the in 
fants and ‘‘packed’’ the bundles. On the other hand, Charles 
Dickens in his travels, saw no woman ‘‘exposed to the slightest 
act of rudeness, incivility, or even inattention.’’ * 

The inhabitants of the West were also somewhat indifferent 
to their public manners. As society became more democratic, a 
freer and easier intercourse developed. Clerks and farmers were 
iecustomed to swap drinks and play cards with congressmen, 
army officers, or judges. Deference or servility based on social 
inferiority were non-existent and, on the part of many, rudeness 
was common. Some were chilly and self-centered, others imper 
tinently curious as to personal affairs of strangers. Tobacco 
chewing, promiscuous and copious expectoration — ‘‘a perfect 
storm and tempest of spitting’’— dram drinking, and prolific 
profanity abounded on steamboats, in taverns, and in other pub- 
lic places. Emphatie and heated arguments over politics, brag 
ving accounts of slick transactions in business, and rough horse- 
play were common, yet a crude wit and originality, tinged with 
exaggeration, flavored it all. At the table, especially if no ladies 
were present, each person took care of himself, reached liberally, 
and bolted his food, in the verbal silence required by the etiquette 
of the West. A commentator describes the process: 

The fundamental idea of the diner was to convey the food from the 

table to his teeth; the precise method of its conveyance thither being 

a matter of subsidiary concern. In his main purpose he was successful, 


‘ Possibly a survival of the day when the man went ahead with his rifle, or may 
ust indifference or reluctance to give any outward show of deference. As Lin 
n said to Mary Todd when she chided him on his lack of some of the finer points 

; manners, ‘‘How can you attach such great importance to matters so trivial?’’ 

\atherine Helm, Mary, Wife of Lincoln (New York, 1928), 80-81. 

harles Dickens, American Notes for General Circulation (New York, National 
Edition, 1924), XIV, 191. 


=5 ( 
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and if the methods by which bread and meat are transported 1 


final destination have also improved with the lapse of years, 


to remember that those earlier generations were sturdy men w] 
lessly met whatever emergency confronted them, whether the p: 


was the conquest of the wilderness or the impalement of 
potato.*? 


[t was not necessary to be a Mrs. Trollope to find a great 
for improvement in the behavior of the average westen 
Well bred and cultured persons might well resent and avoid 
gar habits, or, on the other hand, accept it all as part of th 
in a new world. For those who aspired to be politicians, pr 
ers, merchants, and editors, there was no other alterna 
some really liked such crudity, others pretended to.” 

In the field of private morality the West offered a litt! 
everything the observer wished to find. Early settlers of 
‘*better class’? were possessed of much theoretical piety, f1 
quently more manifest in their laws than in private conduct. T 
conflict in American life between the Puritanical heritage 
penchant for self-improvement and the regulation of the ot 
person’s conduct — on the one hand, and the frontier heritag 
individualism and resentment against regulation — on the ot 


27 Seymour Dunbar, History of Travel in America (Indianapolis, 1915), I 

‘8 Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (London, 1832), was t 
author of one of the most prejudiced and most widely resented descriptions w 
by any foreign traveller. Speaking of Cincinnati she said, ‘‘ The total and 
want of manners, both in males and females, is so remarkable, that I was 
endeavouring to account for it.’’ Ibid., 56. 

29 The British travellers of the ‘‘ period of Tory Condescension’’ found 
accommodate themselves, yet even some of them were quite rational on tl 
especially if they came in early life. Said Stuart: ‘‘ No people consider it s 
hardship to be obliged to eat or associate with those whom they consider t 
inferiors, in point of station, as the British.’’ Stuart, Three Years in N 
ica, II, 266. Not all were so tolerant. Hamilton wrote: ‘‘One circumstan 
mentioned which is tolerably illustrative of the general habits of the peop! 
steamboat there is a public comb and hairbrush suspended by a string from t 
ing of the cabin. These utensils are used by the whole body of the passengers 
their description the pen of Swift could alone adequately describe. T! 
tooth-brush, simply, I believe because the article is entirely unknown to the A! 
toilet,’?’ Men and Manners in America, by the author of Cyril Thornton, et 
adelphia, 1833), 296. For distinction between the early travellers interested 
tical affairs in America and the later experience seeking upper class type, § 
Nevins, American Social History as Recorded by British Travellers (New 
1923), introduction. 
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is never been better demonstrated than on the midwest fron- 
er. In keeping with the great American urge, innumerable laws 


regulating rigid Sabbath observance and gaming were passed. 


Ohio in 1816 made persons over fourteen years of age who en- 
ved in ‘‘sporting, rioting, quarreling, hunting, fishing, shoot- 
ng or at common labor’’ on Sunday (works of charity and ne 
essity and Seventh Day observers excepted) subject to fine of 
m one to five dollars. When the United States postal regula 
ns direeted that mail be carried on the Sabbath, hot protests 
were made on the grounds that the postmasters were being de 
prived of religious freedom and the authority of God violated.” 
When the ‘*‘ Walk-in-the-Water,’’ the first steamboat to reach 
Detroit, made its departure on Sunday, there was much ado 
about it on the part of respectable citizens. Such Sabbath break 
ing was defended by some on the grounds of probable necessity, 
but even they decided it might have been better to wait till Mon 
lay." Disturbing religious meetings, swearing by God, Jesus 
Christ, or the Holy Ghost, playing bullets across the street, or 
running horses in town were punishable by a fifty cent to $5.00 
fine. For a Sunday puppet show, wire dancing, or tumbling, there 
was fine of $10.00.** The third session of the Illinois legislature 
provided: ‘‘If any person shall hereafter bring into the State ... 
or shall sell or offer for sale any pack of playing cards, or any 
dice, billiard balls or any other device or thing intended, or made 
for the purpose of being used at any game; shall, on conviction, 
be fined in the sum of not exceeding $25.’’ Yet the deck of cards 
came with the pack of the earliest traders, and the arrival of the 
biliard table roughly marked a milestone in the development of 
1 new region. A Columbus, Ohio, ordinance of 1826 provided a 
4 to $20 fine for each ‘‘twenty-four hours’’ at nine-pin alley, 
ball alley, or gaming of any kind, and a $10 fine for serenading 
ir making a noise with ‘‘drums, bells, fife, horns, pans, kettles 
or with any thing whatsoever.’’ ** Governor James Ray of In- 
diana advocated more searching and efficient laws against gamb 
ung: ‘*There is no offense in our penal code which is more fre 
Indianapolis Indiana Journal, January 14, 1830. 
Detroit Gazette, August 28, 1818. 


?Hamilton (Ohio) Philanthropist, May 31, 1816. 


Uhio State Journal, August 17, 1827. 
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quently committed; and no violation of law which escapes 
such general license and impunity.’’ Young folks did their ow 
gambling in imitation of their elders. A Cincinnati school teacher 
of the period who protested in print against such widespread 
vices, related that when a certain boy was called by his mother 
he grabbed a handful of marbles and amidst much cuffing 
cussing yelled, ‘‘Damn the old ———, she might let me play an 
other game.’’ Such habits, said this teacher, led to idleness, tard 
iness, profanity, fighting, and stealing.” 
Whiskey was in general use among the early settlers. As 

commodity it was produced on innumerable farms and was ava 
able at ‘‘groceries’’ 


Gil 


at from 15 to 25 cents a gallon. From cabin 
raising and log rolling to muster assembly and political barlx 
cue, no important work could be accomplished without it: 
Canal contractors supplied it to their workmen,* stores 
quently kept a barrel and tineup on hand free for customers 
politicians and candidates placed bottles in groceries and ot! 
strategic points with their names on them, and the row of em 
ties by election day served as a rough index of public opin 
All classes of people were given more or less to dram taking 


farmers, traders, printers, lawyers, and even ministers.** \\ 
key appeared on the subscription papers for ministers’ sala: 
‘‘The besetting sin of early members of the bar was intempera 
and gambling. Nine-tenths of the early members of the bar \ 
slaves and victims to these vices,’’ a member of the legal p1 
sion recorded in his autobiography.** Women as well parto 
strong drink. Some have maintained that the old time whisk 
not potent and would not readily intoxicate, but such does 1 
seem to have been the case. There was in fact a great di 


‘‘cheap’’ whiskey, variously termed ‘‘40 rod’’ whiskey, 
eye,’’ ‘‘rot gut,’’ ete., and ability to stand up under such intos 
cants must have required super-human prowess. Intoxication \ 

all too prevalent, both private and public, although some witness 


84 Daily Gazette, March 17, 1836. 
3 Cincinnati Western Tiller, August 25, 1826; Hamilton Intellige 
, 1828, May 12, 1829, Portsmouth Western Times, April 25, 1829 
J. Edward Murr, ‘‘ Lincoln in Indiana,’’ in Indiana Magazine 
(1918), 63-64. 


Judge Isaac Naylor, ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ in tbid., TV (1908 
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. found actual conditions better than expected. ‘‘Though whis 
key is drunk like water,’’ one relates, ‘‘considering the large 
nulation of Ohio and Indiana, I have seen fewer drunkards 


} 


» | 


38 


than I expected.’’ 


In the thirties, however, came a flurry of temperance reform. 
Long articles on the subject appeared in the newspapers and 
editorial comment called attention to the movement. ‘‘ Almost 
every weekly paper brings us fresh intelligence of the most hor 
rid crimes, committed through grog shop influence, and yet some 
grog sellers are raising the ery of persecution,’’ an editorial of 
the period lamented.” A committee of the Detroit Common 
Council reported in 1834 that the number of licensed grogeries 
was excessive. Ninety thousand a year was spent for liquor, in 
which there was neither wealth nor nourishment, enough to buy 
five hundred sheep, five hundred cattle, five hundred horses, and 
build four brick seminaries.*° Touching descriptions of the drunk 
ird’s home — cold hungry children, beaten wife, poverty, and 

jualor — sought to call attention to the liquor evil.** In Cin 

nnati the eoffee houses were submitted to a barrage of attacks 
as ‘‘nurseries of disorder, debauch and crime’’ worse than any 
where on earth, a disgrace to the ‘‘Queen of the West.’’ “ 

Fighting and violence prevailed not only among the river men 

f the Ohio, and Irish canal diggers; a rowdy element in most 

mmunities could be relied upon to furnish its full quota. Thiev 

y, banditry, horse stealing, and murder occurred in varying 
proportions. A Philadelphia traveller on the way from Vin 
ennes to St. Louis in 1819 ‘‘obtained a list of cut-throats and 


be] comp 


murderers. his chain of villains,’’ he noted, ‘‘extended for 
eighty miles through all the dreary and lonesome prairies. We 
were informed that when they were not engaged in robbing or 
nurdering they were very industriously employed in manufac 
uring bank notes.’’ ** Writing of the people around Pontiac, 


Journal of Dr. Samuel Bernard Judah (1827-28),’’ in ibid., XVII (1921), 348 

nnati Journal, quoted in Piequa (Ohio) Gazette, November 16, 1833 

it Journal and Michigan Advertiser (semi-weekly), April 22, 1834 

ly Gazette, April 3, 5, 1830: Indiana State Journal, October 17, 1834 
laily Gazette, July 31, 1837. A city ordinance was passed wl 

f two-thirds of the residents of the district for lik 

liseussion of temperance and crime continued ti 
‘rative of Richard Lee Mason in the Pioneer Wes 
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Michigan, in the late twenties, Dr. D. L. Porter said: ‘‘Th, 


ple are rough as Tartars, the majority intemperate, all or ; 

ly all drink some. They have been, and the mass of the peop) 
here now are, the most wicked set that ever lived in the U.S 
A.’’ ** In contrast, however, a few years later an early residen; 


wrote of the region around Yankee Springs: ‘‘Thefts and | 
beries were unknown, although large quantities of money 
carried by travellers, and it would have been an easy matter { 
it to change hands had there been the desire for it by design 
persons.’’ Fifteen thousand dollars in specie was regula 
transported from Detroit to Grand Rapids for Indian paymen: 
‘‘without a care or thought of being robbed.’’* Yet the | 
cinati branch of the United States Bank was robbed of $8,060 
specie in 1822. Bank robberies on the whole were comparat 
rare, and business ethics was probably no better or worse | 
elsewhere, though more was heard of questionable practices 
deals due to the speculative fever and flimsy banking. 

Then as now, crimes of violence furnished a problem. Ney 
papers of the twenties were full of notices of murders, suic 
robberies, and defaleations. ‘‘Barbarous Murder,’’ ‘‘Horr 
Crime,’”’ ‘‘Atrocious Outrage,’’ ‘‘Terrible if True,’’ ‘‘Hor 
Murders,”’’ and similar headli 
dotted the pages. ‘‘ Villainy,’’ was the title of a Detroit edit 


‘‘Distressing Narrative,’’ 
in 1818. It complained that while imports were being made, | 
erature pursued, and progress carried on, ‘‘crimes are multip! 
ing and the vigilance of the officers of justice almost constant 
defeated. ... It is evident that there is either a want of e1 
in our criminal laws or an impardonable laxity in their adn 
istration: otherwise we cannot account for the circumstance, | 
old offenders, having repeatedly committed the same crim: 
having been as often prosecuted, still remain at liberty wit 
the country, growing hoary and hardened in their iniquity.”’* 
society for prevention of theft was organized in 1830," 

44 See C. B. Burr (ed.), Medical History of Michigan (Minneapolis, 1 

45 Mrs. Mary M. Hoyt, ‘‘ Early Recollections of Pioneer Life in Michig 
Founding of Yankee Springs,’’ in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collect 
(1906), 294-95. 

46 Detroit Gazette, May 29, 1818. 


47 Detroit Northwestern Journal, April 14, 1836. 
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1834 the Detroit jail suspended operations for want of tenants. 
Some thought the public had lost confidence in this supposedly 
afe institution since it had recently been made a government re 
sitory for defaulting postmasters. At the same time drunken 
vawls and depredations of wandering gangs were reported as 
almost nightly oecurrences.** ‘‘Citizens Look Out,’’ warned the 
Advertiser a little later, ‘‘Our city is infested with a gang of 
lesperate rogues, whose depredations are attempted on a bold 
scale. We would caution householders and shopkeepers to be on 
lookout.’’ *® When in Cincinnati one term of court in 1835 

sentenced twenty persons to prison and one to be hanged in 
onvietions of robbery with intent to kill, arson, and counter- 

ting, it was undoubtedly but further ‘‘proof of the degen- 
eracy of the times.’’ °° ‘‘It has been a subject of frequent remark, 
for some time past, that suicides, murders and other atrocities, 
have recently multiplied in a highly alarming degree,’’ said the 
Ohio State Journal.” Since the increase seemed to be in direct 
ratio to the efforts to improve the moral condition of the human 
race, this paper surmised that one cause might be the great 
notoriety given such crimes by the periodical press. 

Concerning public villainy and public opinion the St. Louis 
Daily Pennant wrote in similar tone: 


Every day brings us, close packed upon each other, accounts of crime 
and villany, committed by men hitherto considered respectable. Why 
is this? Are the laws more lax than formerly? No; but the fact is this 
—and a lamentable one it is— that public opinion has become de- 
praved, and the standard of private and official honesty is gradually 
falling. The complaisance with which a bank or government ‘‘defal- 
eation,’’ as it is politely termed, is now regarded, will soon extend to 
all species of fraud, swindling and robbery — so that, a man who is 
arraigned for an unsuccessful attempt to defraud his neighbor, will 
become an object of public sympathy and pity, rather than disgust and 
execration. The onward march of crime must be checked — and speed- 
ily; otherwise the world will revert back to its primitive state of bar- 
barism, and spurn all law but one — that ‘‘might is right.’’. .. We 


1 


‘Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser (semi-weekly), March 4, June 17 


‘Detroit Daily Advertiser, July 14, August 8, 1836. 
Hamilton Intelligencer, November 5, 1835. 
Ibid., July 1, 1833. 
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are sorry to see editors joking at the frequent instances of 1 
which leak out from the corrupt sink of wealth and power 
joke — it is but a specimen of the entire rottenness within. . . 
by playing familiarly with crimes that its features cease t 
us...and we learn to look lightly upon that which is sapp 
foundations of moral and political freedom.” 


Sexual morality among western pioneers is even more diff 
to estimate. Such matters were rarely mentioned in recollect; 
and private journals, and did not often appear in the news) 
pers. Scandal sheets and blackmail columns were as yet 1 
known. Now and then, however, a bit got in. In 1827 the Bloo: 
ington (Indiana) Gazette said: 


At the March term of the Monroe cireuit court at Blooming 
gentleman was fined fifteen dollars; and a lady sentenced to 
five days imprisonment for bundling three times. 

It is hoped this decision will put a stop to this indecent man: 
sparking, so common among the youngsters of Ohio, Pennsylvania a 
Carolina.** 


Whereupon the editor of an Ohio paper queried: ‘‘ Why sho 
the male be fined fifteen dollars only, and the female, (the » 
er vessel) thrust within the four walls of a loathsome jail, t 
to be imprisoned for twenty-five days?’’ Furthermore: 
insinuation that such a practice prevails among the ‘youngster: 
of Ohio’ is a base falsehood; and it is a fact beyond contrad 
tion, that but seldom any other mode of sparking, than t! 
bundling, prevails in the state of Indiana; and it is hoped t 
example set the people of other States by this important 
sion, will have a salutary effect on the morals of the Ind 
ians.’’ °** There also appeared long articles on kissing, and n 
and then one on ‘‘The Practice of Courting after Bed Time.” I! 
the latter the recommendation was given to court openly) 
seek a wife in daylight. Writers compared the ‘‘innocent kiss 
to dram drinking, for one was not enough, and ruin was tlie 
evitable consequence. They termed kissing a relic of supers' 
tion and decided that it was opposed to the cultivation of virtu 

52 Jbid., June 17, 1840. 

53 Quoted in Picqua Gazette, May 2, 1827. 

54 Ibid. 
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and 
Christian? Yea, we ask, is it decent?’’ 

Some of the youth of Ohio were having their troubles, too. In 
1833 the ‘‘Society for Inquiry,’’ in Western Reserve College 


piety. ‘‘Is it polite?’’ they queried, ‘‘Is it genteel? Is it 


appointed a standing committee on lewdness; whereupon ‘‘Sy! 


ester’? wrote in to inquire whether the purpose was to encour 
ze lewdness. Charges were made that lewd practices were en 
raged in by preachers, physicians, the wealthier and most re 
spected people of society. By actual count three-fourths of the 


ung men were found guilty, yet they moved in the best of so 


Lising 


tv. Such statements of the committee were challenged. of 


"LCL. 
course, and some thought that the committee painted such an 
ittractive picture of vice as to encourage it.” 


aul 


The ‘‘ancient evil’? was a problem in the western cities, as 


elsewhere, from their beginning. Laws and resolutions seemed 
to have little effect. Said the Detroit Daily Advertiser: 


We rejoice to know that the city authorities are alive to the necessity 

f checking, by the strong arm of the law, the progress of open licen- 
tiousness among us. The vice has fearfully increased within the cor- 
poration limits during the past year, and has at length reached such a 
‘risis and assumed so bold and unblushing a character as to cause the 
moralist to shudder at the possible consequences. 


The peace of Detroit had been broken by nightly outbreaks of 
the most outrageous nature; pistols and guns had been used. 
Perhaps a law similar to that of Wisconsin Territory, providing 
a $900 fine and banishment for keepers of disorderly houses, 
would help. ‘‘If the keepers of every house of ill fame in this 
city were to be punished with equal severity,’’ its editor went 
mn to say, ‘‘we should probably hear less of the beastly outrages 
that are rapidly degrading certain purlieus to the loathsome con 
ition of the Five Points.’’ * 

It is easy to say that sexual irregularity was not as prevalent 
n rural sections in earlier days as it is today. Generally speak 
ing it was more harshly condemned. Taboos on sex applied to 

‘Hamilton Intelligencer, March 30, 1837. 

® Observer and Telegraph, June, July, 1833, quoted in Ravenna Western Courier, 

e 20, July 18, 1833. 

"Detroit Daily Advertiser, June 16, 1838. 
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conversation, and the subject was not usually mentioy 
mixed company, but largely ‘‘in ribald jest among the 
Male animals were euphemistically named, in the presence 


( 
A 


women, but ewes, cows, mares, sows, ete., were respect 
enough. Other words with possible sexual connotations 
more or less prudishly frowned upon, such as ‘‘cock,’’ ‘‘virgi) 
‘‘ravage,’’ ‘‘alter,’’ ‘‘ass,’’ ‘‘breast,’’ ‘‘leg,’’ ‘‘manure,’’ 
the name ‘‘Peter.’’ Pregnancy was not mentionable in n 
company and of course ‘‘bastard’’ was too harsh. In spite of su 
restrictions it seems that young people had a general notion 
what it was all about and a fair amount of ‘‘tomeattin’ ”’ 
place, as the ‘‘woods-colts’’ or illegitimate children in any eo: 
munity bore witness. Barnyard biology did not explain a | 
things, however, and ignorance and superstition regarding 


< 


was amazing, even among adults. Early marriages and scattered 
population no doubt served to restrict irregular relationships, 
as did jealousy and lack of freedom of companionship betwee 
the sexes. Even then incest was all too common among the lowe: 
classes in the more isolated regions. 

The strongest criticism of western morals emanated 
New England, where morality and religion were considered 
and the same. Speaking of Ohio immediately after the War 
1812, a New England preacher wrote: ‘‘South of New Connect 
cut, few Bibles or religious tracts have been received for di: 
tribution among the inhabitants. The Sabbath is greatly p1 
faned, and but few good people can be found in any one place.’ 
Of the Illinois country around Edwardsville in 1831 another 
preacher wrote: ‘‘This part of Illinois has been peopled chiefl 
with emigrants from Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. T 
state of morals is generally very low, yet there are many pleas 
ant families in this region.’’ *° The Sunday School Journal in 
article by a preacher from the West had said that ‘‘a mani: 
tendency to atheism or heathenism, was evidently produced 


one or two stages of family descent’’ upon persons emigrating 
to the West. The minister continued his criticism: ‘*‘Their ma! 


58 Carrie P. Kofoid, ‘‘ Puritan Influences in the Formative Years of | 
tory,’’ in Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions, no. 10 (1905 

59 ‘Memoir of Alvan Stone,’’ in Illinois State Historical Society Jour 
field, 1908-), III (1911), 89. 
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intellectual character, and morals, if in the meantime 
endlu intercourse with their neighbors was continued, sunk 
rressively lower and lower, till they had lost all the superior 
they possessed at the first migration of the parent stock.’’ At 
Boston meeting a clergyman lamented: ‘‘The majority of the 
wnle, of the adult males, of the western states, doubt the divine 
origin of re ligion,’’ °° and the New England Magazine published 
in article in which it was stated that the population of the val 
ley of the Mississippi might be termed half infidel.* 

However accustomed the westerner was to having his devils 
exorcised by his own preachers, he was the last to submit grac 
iously to such charges from New England. By 1830 a sense of 
sectional pride had developed, a western mindedness — sensi 
tive, aggressive, thoroughly patriotic to the locale. None had 
been more instrumental in developing this consciousness than 
Judge James Hall, who came to the defense of the character of 
lis section, and expressed the opinion that any difference in 
attitude towards religion was in favor of the West, where there 
were no seaports or large towns, few ‘‘ignorant and debased 
foreigners,’’ and there was no question that the farming popula- 
tion, as a class, displayed ‘‘the most sobriety, sedateness, and 
sound morals.’’ *? When the Rev. Lyman Beecher, of Lane Sem 
inary, published his Plea for the West, Hall attacked him as a 
recent and insincere convert to the merits of that section and 
quoted from Beecher’s previous appeals to the East in which he 
had begged New England’s sons to come into the West and act 
as a leaven to produce a saving influence, on the assumption 
that ‘‘uneultivated virtue was cultivated vice.’’** Gershom 
Flagg, writing from Illinois inquired ‘‘ whether that Old sarpent 
alled the Devil is drove out of Vermont or whether he is still 
roving up and down the country seeking whose Chickens he can 

Quoted in Western Monthly Magazine (Cincinnati, 1833-36), III (1835), 107 
Atheism in New England,’’ in New England Magazine (Boston, 1831-35), 
1834), 501. 
62 Founder of the Illinois Monthly Magazine (Vandalia, 1830-32) and editor of 
estern Monthly Magazine (Cincinnati, 1833-36). See Western Monthly Maga 
III (1835), 109. 


Beecher’s Plea for the West was published in Cincinnati, in 1834. Western 
Monthly Magazine, III (1835), 320. Beecher’s sermon from the Lowell (Massachu 


lournal, is in ibid., II (1834), 656. 
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catch and devour. I see or read and hear that there is grea} 
uneasiness by our religious friends in the East about the caus 
of Religion in the valley of the Mississippi, &e. &e. I do not se 
but the cause flourishes as well here as in other places the people 
here contribute freely for the support of Preachers both 
money and good living which you know is the main thing.’’ 
was true that the frontier churches held both ministers and m 
bers to strict moral accountability, as the number of church tr 
seems to indicate. Although the number of church members 
the average community was relatively small, their influence was 
no doubt in greater proportion than their numbers.” 

An estimate of the character of the West and of its people is 
meaningless without due consideration of those mental attitudes 
and complexes peculiar to the region, attitudes infrequently r 
corded by its inhabitants, but lived and felt by them. Inarticu 
late though the people were, western consciousness was a reality, 
expressed in no uncertain terms by their leaders, and recognized 
by outside observers. In Congress when John Randolph of Vir 
ginia accused the westerners of suffering from ‘‘a greediness | 
gain... from habits of indolence, of profusion, of extrava 
gance,’’®* and made fun of their dress, appearance, manners, 
and habits, a Kentucky congressman came to their defence and 
declared such statements could only be the result of inexcusab) 
ignorance of the character, the feelings, the intelligence, and 1 
habits of the western people. The Kentuckian defended the p 
ple of his scccion as follows: 

Their external appearance is not the most fashionable and elegant 

kind ; they are not decorated in all the style, the gayety, and the tast 

of the dandy of the first water. Their means are too limited and their 
diseretion is too great, I trust, for the indulgence of such foppery 

and extravagance. ... But... it is not to the exterior of men W 

should look, “ortune affords advantages which may enable one to 


pear well, waen, in truth, there is nothing worthy of admiration. It is 
the conduct, the deportment, and principles of men, we should ex 
amine. Will the people of the West, fear an examination of this sort’ 


64‘*Pioneer Letters of Gershom Flagg,’’ in Illinois State Historical 5 
Transactions, no. 15 (1910), 182. 

65 William W. Sweet, ‘‘ The Churches as Moral Courts on the Frontier,’’ in 
History (Chieago, 1932-), II (1933), 21. 

86 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 1298. 
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Who can boast of a preference over them. . . . Let the firmness, the 
lor, the suffering of the people of the West ... be forgotten. 
‘ithhold if you choose, the gratitude of the nations; but I beg of you 

lo justice to their private virtues, to allow them, at least a char- 
ter for integrity of motive, for benevolence of heart, for hospitality 
f conduct. .. . Their hospitality is without ostentation, without pa- 
le, without hypocrisy ; it is not contaminated and I trust never will 

by the fashionable vices which might be enumerated, as the tip of 
fon in some other places. ... He [the westerner] utters not the 
mmonplace, unmeaning compliments; he speaks the language of his 
heart .. . dressed, sir, not in fine ruffles and broadcloth, with powdered 


hair, but in good, substantial, plain clothes, manufactured by the in- 


dustry of his wife; and, upon entering into conversation with him, an 
ample theme for reflection would be afforded ; you would wonder how 
one in his humble station could have known so much, upon so many 
subjects, with such limited opportunities. . . . Sir, these are the very 
citizens of whom the nation ought to be proud. They constitute the 


bone, and sinew, and strength, of your government.” 


Timothy Flint, missionary, editor, geographer, and student 
‘the West, said in characterizing this region: 

Its most obvious features are a buoyancy, a confidence, self-compla- 
eency, and daring, a perfect command, at all times and places, and 
under all circumstances, of at least all that the person knows — a 
hardihood — a spirit, finely denominated in the phrase of the country, 
a ‘‘pushing’’ spirit, which every competitor with a Kentucky lawyer, 
merchant, doctor, or candidate for election, or office, well knows, fears, 
tries to imitate, and attempts to ridicule.®* 


It was this volatile self-confidence which led the young physician 


to find no difficulty in the most unknown ease, and the young at 
torney to start on a scale of utmost grandeur and terminate in a 
sublime tempest of eloquence. This spirit, when accompanied with 
learning, talent, mind, and application, swept everything before 
it. 
Caleb Atwater, a pioneer Ohio historian, in discoursing on the 
character traits, and vital contributions of the pioneer, declared: 
In this State we have no rule of court etiquette which requires the in- 
troduction of a citizen, by a head of a department, to our Chief Mag- 
7 Robert P. Letcher, in ibid., II, 2523-25. 


‘See review of Marshall’s History of Kentucky, in Western Monthly Revieu 
nnati, 1828-1830), I (1828), 275. 
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istrate, before any business can be transacted with him... . If gr 


eur has found in our national capital and in Europe, a splendid ; 


and a lofty dome for its abode, its dwelling place in Ohio is iy 
heart of its possessor. Our grandeur is a moral one, and the hum 
citizen can approach it without impediment whenever he wishes 


The fact, he continued, that Ohio with a population of 300 jy 
1790, had, in thirty-seven years grown to 800,000 would appear 
fabulous in the future. In 1790 ‘‘the Indian boy was exercising 
his skill with the bow, where now the tyro is embuing his mind 
with the wisdom of past ages.’’ The hum of business prevailed 
where had been but the sighing of the forests, luxuries whi 
took Europe centuries to win became common. Great was to by 
the future. ‘‘Who can forsee the event?’’ 


We of this generation are but pioneers; we have done much, but not 
ing in comparison with what the next generation will do. We are their 
‘*hewers of wood and drawers of water’’; we came and saw and 
quered, but the spoil is theirs; ours is emphatically the age of bil; 
theirs will be the golden. The State of Ohio has progressed wit! 
rapidity that has far outstripped the most sanguine anticipations. W: 
feel no disposition, however, in looking forward to her maturity, to i: 
dulge in castle building. Everything around us — improvement 
building — the bustle of business in villages — the emigration 
intelligent and enterprising men — the successful prosecution of tl 
canals — the improvement in roads — the increased travel and fa: 
ties afforded to travellers—the increased attention to education 
public opinion chastened and operating more powerfully on society 
a higher tone of moral feeling pervading the community — these a: 
a variety of other facts show distinctly, that Ohio is rapidly progress 
ing in all that renders a people happy and respectable.” 
Atwater thought the state of Ohio distinguished from other co1 
munities, by its morality. A general abhorrence of slavery, a! 
sence of suicides and intoxication, and the judging of man on his 
merits, characterized the people. He attributed the general di 
fusion of order and the moral and peaceable habits to the large! 
proportion of ministers of the gospel than any other state.” 
69 Address at Columbus, in Ohio State Journal, July 5, 1827. 
70 Atwater, ‘‘ Prospects of Ohio,’’ in Ohio State Journal, July 12, 1827. 


71 Atwater, The General Character, Present and Future Prospects, of the Peo} 
Ohio (Cincinnati, 1826), passim. 
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Homileties of this nature came no nearer the truth than the 
eh resented writings of the more snobbish of the British trav 
ers, ‘‘depraved men, whom a long career of subserviency had 

rendered eallous to every principle of honor.’’ ** When the Eng- 
hman, Hamilton, in his Men and Manners in America de- 

eribed the ‘‘gulping and swallowing’’ with which Americans 

‘nitehforked’’ their food down their gullets, their bluntness and 

nquisitiveness, their entire lack of learning, and said of the Ohio 

hoat passengers that he had never seen anything so disgusting 
human shape with morals and manners alike detestable,” 

Judge Hall’s ire was aroused. Such statements were ‘‘ wilful and 

eliberate falsehoods — intentional and wicked fabrications, and 
rrupt perversions of the truth, written in an abusive spirit of 

‘alumny — parts of a stupendous plan of national detraction.’’ ** 

Yet Michael Chevalier, who amply confirmed Mrs. Trollope’s 

sccount of the sociable manners of the people, received the ap- 

probation of the doughty editor: ‘‘His views are in general sa- 
gacious, and his opinions decidedly favorable to us.’’ Chevalier 
saw in bustling Cincinnati evidences of the ‘‘industrious feud 
alism,’? which he thought characterized the nineteenth century. 


The moral aspect of Cincinnati is delightful to him, who loves labor 
before everything, — to whom labor holds the first rank. But whoever 
has a taste for pleasure and expense, whoever would wish to plunge 
often into amusements and gaiety, would find that this beautiful city, 
with its pure sky and picturesque scenery, is a wearisome abode. It 
would be even much worse for a man of leisure, desirous of consecrat- 
ing a good part of his life to the culture of the fine arts and rest to 
enjoyment. For him, life would not be there supportable, it would 
not be even passable. He would be blasted by politics — for there is 
a feeling in the United States, that men of leisure are so many founda- 
tions for an aristocracy; anathematized by religion — for the sects, 
though so different, all agree in condemning all kinds of pleasures, 
such as feasts, luxuries, gallantry, even the fine arts; .. . Surrounded, 
completely enclosed by habits of labor, and by political axioms and 
Judge Hall, in Western Monthly Magazine, I (1833), 517. 

Thomas Hamilton], Men and Manners in America (Philadelphia, 1833), 30, 
196, 296. Hamilton found the catalogue of sins of these people so complete that 
was disappointed that it did not include one more — hypocrisy. 
*See review of Men and Manners, and of Captain J. E. Alexander 
tches (Philadelphia, 1833), in Western Monthly Magazine, I, 517 
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religious prejudices, it would be necessary to resign himself to an ex 

istence analogous to the crowd, or fly and seek an abode less opposed 

to his tastes in the great cities.” 
He also noted the lack of respect towards sovereign authority in 
the West where the authority of the ‘‘rulers’’ and their salariex 
were on a par, where there were governors who did not govern, 
and judges likeiy to be indicted. To call the chief magistrates o! 
the states commanders-in-chief of the military and naval forces 
was farce when they had no more authority than a corporal. Yet 
the spirit of obedience was there; the authority of public officials 
might be questioned, but not that of innkeeper, coach driver, or 
steamboat captain. Travellers came at the call of the innkeeper’s 
bell, ate whatever was put before them, stopped at the pleasur: 
of the driver or captain, and stood for inconvenience, upsets, and 
worse, without complaints. ‘‘It has often been remarked of th 
founders of empires, from the days of the PFomans until thos 
of Buccaniers, that their lives were a strange mixture of abso 
lute independence and passive obedience. The immense empire 
of the west is another apt illustration of this remark.’’ Looking 
through the externals Chevalier saw the real character otf 
West when he wrote: 

In the west, all are equal; but not with a nominal equality, 1 
equal on paper merely. 

There every man with a coat on his back is a gentleman; quit 
good as his neighbor, and who has no idea of putting himself out for 
any body. He thinks only of himself, without bestowing a th 
upon his neighbor, from whom, in return, however, he expects not t 
least civility. This is rude, to be sure, but no unkindness is mixed 
it; on the contrary, it is done so naturally that you cannot take 
fense at it. A western man is rough, but not quarrelsome; he is tou 
to be sure, and proud of himself, and above all of his country, but 
not disagreeably or impertinently so. Once but penetrate beyond bis 
coating of vanity and egotism and you find him a man of sense 
even of generous feelings. You will find him a close ealeulator, and yet 
susceptible of enthusiasm — passionately fond of money, and yet ! 
from being avaricious — nay often very prodigal; harsh and 
ward, because he has neither time nor opportunity to modulate bis 
voice, and soften his manners. Rough he may be, but not disobliging 
on the contrary, he aspires to be a man of the world, and for su 


75 ‘Letters on America,’’ in Western Monthly Magazine, IV (1836), 4 
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uld like to pass, but unfortunately has cultivated his farm to rather 
more advantage than his manners. It is quite natural that the first 
veneration of the west should bear the impress of the hard labor amid 
which it has been reared.”® 


Alongside this homespunness of western life appeared symp 
toms of aspirations to a less solid life. Commenting on the 
“Fashionable Follies of Ornamental Young Ladies,’’ around 
1830 the Western Monthly Review said: 


It is a sad and lamentable truth, after all the incessant din we have 
heard, of the march of mind, the talks about Lyceums and the inter- 
minable theories, inculeations and eulogies of education, that the 
present is an age of unbounded desire of display and notoriety, of ex- 
haustless and unquenchable burning ambition ; and not an age of calm, 
contented, ripe and useful knowledge for the sacred privacy of the 
arlor. Display, notoriety, surface and splendor, these are the first 
ims of the mothers; and can we expect that the daughters will drink 
into a better spirit? To play, sing, dress, glide down the dance, and 
get a husband, is the lesson; not to be qualified to render his home 
quiet, well ordered and happy.” 


In spite of the development of useless young ladies and other 
ills, the West had its prospects, intellectual as well as material: 


The literature of a new world and a dawning age! The intellectual 
levelopments of a people, young but not barbarous— free but not 
lawless — possessing the experience and learning, yet untrammelled 
with the prejudices and superstitions of old, and though but a germ 
of the “millions yet to be,’’ composing a nation which has, like Her- 
cules, shown all the giant in the cradle! Their inward impulse, the 
freedom of unchained thought and the restless energies of a newness 
of life! Their sources of inspiration, the legends of three momentous 
epochs —-the early settlements, the Indian wars, and the revolution 

to which the human heart with its features and phenomena and the 
godlike work of its own improvement, adds a permanent field of study 
and research, to the philosophers of every age! Their community of 
etters wide and comprehensive, embracing in its fostering arms at 
once the child of the palace and the cot! What is there to prevent this 
most characteristic and peculiar portion of a growing nation from 
heaving up a pile of intellectual achievement, with which the moss- 
grown, mind-monuments of the 


‘ 


‘elder time’’ shall compare, as the 
1., 412-13. 
Western Monthly Review, III (1830), 403. 
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gorgeous gloom of that moral sky with the rising sun of the ; 
day.*® 


Such were some of the characteristics of the people ot 
West, emigrants who carried the mixed heritage of the olde; 
communities, conditioned by their struggle with the wilderness 
and the Indian, and by their comparative isolation. Among th 
were the best elements of the hardy population of earlier fro; 
tiers, as well as some of the worst. There were also men of 
tellectual attainments, some with classical educations even, qu 
fied for leadership in any community. The desire for bette: 
homes, broader opportunities, or greater wealth, had brought 
these men west. A certain stamina of independence, an aggres 
siveness and an abiding faith lay deep in the breasts of thes 
people. They have often been called coarse, ignorant, lawless, 
and violent, which at all times some were, and at some tim: 
most were. Such estimates were in part justified by the failur 
of laws made for older societies, to function on the frontier. Un 
til communities stabilized and law was generally applicable th 
the individual code had to rule, sanctioned by the strong arm o1 
ready gun. But the cultural life, and the institutions of the pi 
neers were as fresh and simple as the log houses which the 
built, inelegant and crude, but with lasting qualities. In estimat 
ing these people and their work, the contempt of superiority : 
no less to be guarded against than the idealization which ascribes 
superabundance of vision, courage, industry, and virtue to then 
After all, they were just folks, doing their day’s work, and cai 
ing little for the verdict of history. 


78 Daily Gazette, June 20, 1838. 














HERMANN EDUARD VON HOLST: PLUMED KNIGHT OF 
AMERICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


By Eric F. GotpMan 


Historians, like historical interpretations, appeal with vary- 
ng degrees of intensity to different generations, yet seldom has 
the change in opinion been so swift as it was in the case of Her- 

ann Eduard von Holst. With the English translation of his 
Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amer- 
tain 1876, Von Holst immediately entered the ranks of the most 
mportant American historians.’ The volume quite justified the 
expectations of its translators, who were sure it would ‘‘excite 

.a degree of interest not inferior to that produced by De Toc- 
queville’s Democracy in America.’’* Yet when Von Holst’s last 
volume appeared in 1892, his reputation was distinctly on the 
wane and his intensely personal interpretation of American his- 
tory was losing its attraction.* The standard bibliography of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century described the Constitu- 
tional History as ‘‘unquestionably the ablest work that has yet 

‘Hermann Eduard von Holst, Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika, I, Staatensouveradnetat und Sklaverei (Dusseldorf, 1873); II, Von der 
Administration Jacksons bis zur Annexion von Texas (Berlin, 1878); III, Von der 
Annexion von Texas bis zum Kompromisz von 1850 (Berlin, 1881); IV, Vom Kom- 
promise von 1850 bis zur Wahl Buchanans (Berlin, 1884); V, Von der Inauguration 
Buchanans bis zur Zerrissung der Union (Berlin, 1891). All except volume I have the 

title, Verfassungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika seit der Ad- 
ministration Jacksons (all the volumes of the German edition are hereafter cited as 
Verfassung und Demokratie). The first volume of the English translation (by John J. 
Lalor and Alfred B. Mason, 8 vols., Chicago, 1876-92) appeared three years later 

the German under the title, The Constitutional and Political History of the 
uted States. The other seven appeared simultaneously with the German under the 


title, The Constitutional History of the United States (hereafter cited as Constitw 
twnal History). 


“Constitutional History, I, translators’ note, xiv. 
William A, Dunning, ‘‘ A Generation of American Historiography,’’ in American 
torical Association, Annual Report, 1917, p. 349. 
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been written on our constitutional and political history’’; * a x 
ilar work for the present generation concedes it only limited 
fulness.° 

In determining why Von Holst’s earlier volumes were hailed 
so enthusiastically, certainly some consideration should be giver 
the fact that he was a foreigner and more particularly a Ger 
man. As his translators anticipated, Von Holst’s alien origin 
gave the Constitutional History ‘‘a zest which it might not hay: 
coming from an American author.’’*® Moreover, his German 
origin may well have lent a certain scholarly sanction to ¢} 
work, regardless of its intrinsic merit, for it appeared at a tim 
when the prestige of German scholarship was at floodtide in t 
United States. Indeed, a generation of Americans who had 1 
yet learned to take themselves for granted may have been sub 
consciously flattered that a product of the awful discipline o 
German seminar should consider the details of American hist: 
worthy of his survey. 

Von Holst was closely identified with Germany even if he was 
a Russian citizen by accident of birth. He was born in 1841 j 
Fellin, Livonia, a Baltic province of Russia which had been Ge: 
man in population since the fourteenth century. Von Holst was 
so little Russian that he did not even know the language and his 
father, a Lutheran minister, kept him German by starting his 
education in a ‘‘Gymnasium.’’ His university studies began at 
Dorpat and ended with a doctor of philosophy degree from Hei 
delberg in 1865 as a student of Ludwig Haiisser. Throughout his 
life Von Holst was troubled by a stomach ailment which is said 
to have originated in the extreme poverty of his youth and atte 
he took his degree he travelled in Algiers, France, and Italy to 
regain his health and further his studies. The abhorrence of Rus 
sian absolutism which was particularly strong among the Ger 
mans of the Baltic region of Russia, perhaps intensified by |i) 
eralism absorbed in a German university, led to his writing 4 
pamphlet which exiled him from his birthplace.’ Though no! 


4Charles K. Adams, A Manual of Historical Literature (New York, 1889), 607 

5 William Allison et al (eds.), A Guide to Historical Literature (New Y 
1931), 1033. 

6 Constitutional History, I, translators’ note, xiii. 

7 Das Attentat vom 4. April 1866 (16. April) in seiner Bedeutung f 
turgeschichte Russlands. Eine kultur-historisch-politische Studie (Leipsig, 15! 
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~) 


Russia at the time of the publication of the pamphlet (1867), 
Von Holst soon took ship for the United States. 

His first winter in New York City was a bleak period of near- 
starvation. Ill, without friends or means of livelihood, he eked 
ut an existence by manual labor and occasional tutoring. So low 
were Von Holst’s fortunes that he is said to have lived in a room 
with three day-laborers, where the dignity of his manner gave 


afforded’’! * By the end of the year employment as a teacher and 
as assistant editor of Schem’s Deutsch-Amerikanisches Con 
ersations-Lexicon and writing for the Kdlnische Zeitung, the 
New Englander, and the Nation made his financial position se 
eure. As soon as he felt firm ground underfoot, Von Holst began 
a large-scale work in which he intended to portray the horror 

f absolutism.* Within eighteen months of his landing he was 
sufficiently acclimated to the United States to become active as a 
Republican in the municipal politics of New York City. Boss rule 
offended his intense idealism, and, bad health notwithstanding, 
he threw himself into the fight against Tweed in 18638. 

This varied activity was interrupted by a commission which 
led directly to Von Holst’s major contribution to American his- 
toriography. A group of wealthy Bremen merchants, interested 
in the political institutions of the United States, conceived the 
plan of a series of articles which should explain American de 
mocracy to Germans. The German-American Friedrich Kapp 
was asked to write them, but he did not care to undertake the 
work and joined with a friend of Von Holst, Heinrich von 
Sybel, in recommending Von Holst. Von Holst had not gone far 
in his preparation of the articles when he became convinced that 
a significant commentary on contemporary institutions could be 
made only against the background of their history, and his stud- 
ies expanded into the Constitutional History. In 1872, one year 
before the appearance of the first volume in German, Von Holst 
accepted a call as professor extraordinarius in the University of 
Strassburg. 

* Anonymous obituary of Von Holst in Chicago Daily Tribune, January 22, 1904. 


*Only one part of it was ever published, Federzeichnungen aus der Geschichte des 
Jespotismus (Heidelberg, 1868), I. 
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Two years after going to Strassburg, Von Holst became pr 
fessor ordinarius of modern history at the University of Frie. 
burg. There he remained for the next eighteen years, gradually 
attaining a position of academic and political importance. The 
power and color of his oratory, equally effective in the lectur, 
room or before a political assembly, made his courses among thy 
most popular at Freiburg and speaking invitations flowed 
from all over Germany. When Von Holst first went to Freiburg 
the university had only three hundred students and he helped 
its rapid growth by attracting both German and American stu 
dents. More and more he was drawn into the political life 
Baden, serving in the upper house first as an appointee of t 
crown prince of Baden, whom he had once tutored, and then as 
a representative of the university. His sense of duty was exact 


ing and his labors enormous. Often he would rise from a sick-be 
to satisfy his academic or political obligations. In 1890 he capped 
his political labors by a hopeless contest for a Reichstag seat 
because he wanted to do what he could to oppose the domest 
policy of Bismarck. 

By this time the translation of most of the Constitutional His 
tory had brought Von Holst to the height of his influence in the 
United States.’® He visited this country twice before his appoint- 
ment te the University of Chicago faculty and both times was 
received with marked respect. On his first trip (1878-79) he did 
research for his history on a grant from the Prussion Academ: 
of Sciences; the second time (1883) he came as a specially in 
vited guest for the opening of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Though he accepted invitations to lecture at Johns Hopkins, Co 
nell, and Harvard universities, Von Holst was not easily per 
suaded to become a regular member of an American facu!ty 
Johns Hopkins University twice tried to secure his servic 
(1879, 1880) and Clark University proffered very favorable 
terms unsuccessfully. It was not until 1892 that he finally yielded 
to the blandishments of the University of Chicago. 

Von Holst’s seven-year stay at Chicago was scarcely the ha] 
piest period of his life. The illness an impoverished youth had 
inflicted upon him grew more serious and often interrupted his 


— 


s 


10 Dunning, ‘‘A Generation of American Historiography,’’ loc. cit., 349. 
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work for months. Accustomed to German universities, Von Holst 
und routine administrative work intensely annoying and was 
jisappointed with the cultural background of most of his stu 
lents. Neither ill health nor irritating academic conditions, how 
er, could stop his frequent and fiery participation in public 
affairs. He was unable to accept all the speaking invitations 
which his friends, and particularly his German-American friends 
pressed upon him. By addresses and articles he waged an aggres 
sive war against expansionism, the Venezuela policy of Cleveland, 
and the eonception of the rights of labor implied in the Pullman 
Strike of 1894.77 Von Holst was trying desperately to push on 
ith his work but the stomach disease which had hounded him 
since his student days was at last catching up with him. In 1900 
he left the University of Chicago. After four years of travel 
round Europe in vain pursuit of relief from his painful ail 
: ment, he died in Freiburg in 1904.*” 

During the approximately three decades of his productive 
scholarly career, Von Holst wrote a number of works which ex 
tended and enhanced his reputation in the United States,’* but it 
was the massive eight volumes of the Constitutional History that 
established his place in American historiography. When Von 


T 
H 
A 


Holst’s first volume was translated in 1876 little work had been 
done in American constitutional history except such fragmen 


Von Holst, ‘‘Are We Awakened?’’ in Journal of Political Economy (Chicago, 
2-), IL (1894), 485-516; ‘*The Annexation of Hawaii,’’ an address before the 
reial Club of Chicago, January 20, 1898; ‘‘The Annexation of our Spanish 
iquests,’’? an address before the National Association of Merchants and Travellers, 
go, 1898. 
2The more important sources for the detaiis of Von Holst’s life are: Adalbert 
uhl, ‘‘Hermann Eduard von Holst,’’ in Biographisches Jahrbuch und Deutscher 


‘olog (Berlin, 1896-1917), IX (1904), 61-66; anon. obit. in Nation (New York, 


, LXXVIII (1904), 65-67; J. Franklin Jameson, ‘‘ Professor von Holst as a 
’? in University Record of the University of Chicago (Chicago, 1896-1908), 
1903), 156-60; J. Lawrence Laughlin, ‘‘ Life and Character of Hermann E. 
von Holst,’’ ibid., 161-68; anon. obit. in Chicago Daily Tribune, January 22, 1904; 
Lucie Hammond, ‘‘Hermann Von Holst, the Historian,’’ in American Monthly Re 
f Reviews (New York, 1890-), XXIX (1904), 321-22. 
18 John C. Calhoun (Boston, 1883) ; John Brown, ed. by Frank P. Stearns (Boston, 
1888); The Constitutional Law of the United States, tr. by Alfred B. Mason (Chi 
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7); The French Revolution Tested by Mirabeau’s Career (twelve lectures 


he history of the French Revolution, delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston. 
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tary efforts as Curtis’ volumes on the Constitution.** Inde 
1876 there were few general histories of any competence cover 
ing the period from the Constitution to the Civil War. The y, 
umes of Tucker and Hildreth carried the story only as far 
1841 and 1821 respectively and the audience of the former was 
restricted by its palpably southern bias.** Perhaps a partial ex 
planation of why Von Holst’s reputation declined so sudde: 
is the virtual simultaneity with which the major historians of t 
period published. Between 1876 and 1892, the dates of \ 
Holst’s first and last volumes, Bancroft issued his two volumes 
on the Constitution and Schouler, McMaster, and Henry Adam: 
published at least the first volumes of histories traversing som 
part of Von Holst’s field. One year after the publication of Von 
Holst’s last volume appeared Rhodes’ first. 

Even taking into account the paucity of competitive 
tories when Von Holst began to write, the praise heaped upon 
the Constitutional History by contemporary American scholars 
is remarkable.** More than any other major work in Americar 
historiography, the Constitutional History is confused in co1 
ception, for its plan gradually changed in Von Holst’s mind as 
he met the problems of actual composition. In the German pri 
face to the first volume (omitted from the translation), he stated 
his original conception: 

[ have finally decided to write three separate works which, on t! 

hand, are each complete in themselves and on the other hand, ar 

form together a unit, to which I have given the title Verfassung w 

Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. The first part 

the first work, is to treat the internal history of the United States 

14 George T. Curtis, History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of tl 
stitution of the United States (New York, 1854-58). 

15 George Tucker, The History of the United States, from the Colonization t 
End of the Twenty-siath Congress, in 1841 (Philadelphia, 1856-57) ; Richard H 
History of the United States of America (New York, 1856-60). 

16 The more important favorable American reviews were: Henry Adams 
C. Lodge, in North American Review (Boston, 1815-), CXXIIT (1876), 328-61 
reviews of the earlier volumes in the Nation (New York, 1865-), XXVIII (187 
185-86, XXXII (1881), 280-82, XLI (1885), 198-200; and Albert B. Hart, review 
Vol. VI, in Political Science Quarterly (Boston, 1886-), V (1890), 677-87 
most notable attacks are the reviews of vols. IV and V by Albion Small, 
Quarterly Review (Cincinnati, 1879-92), VIII (1886), 423-29 and by W. L. P 
American Law Review (Boston, 1866-), XX (1886 a 116-24. 
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far as it is pertinent for the development and the understanding of 
its constitutional law and democracy. Should I be encouraged by the 
reception of this work to further execution of the plan, the second part 
will contain the constitutional law and the third part will discuss the 
yetual political and social-political conditions." 
\ change of publisher after the appearance of the first volume 
made it necessary for the rest of the work to appear as an inde 
pendent project and Von Holst turned to the subtitle Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika seit der 
Administration Jacksons for the last four volumes of the German 
edition (vols. II1-VI1 in the English edition), while retaining Ver 
ssung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
as the title for the entire work. Von Holst felt that ‘‘a rapidly 
crowing number of incidents which decisively affected the con- 
stitutional development”’ of the country occurred within the his 
torical period opening with Jackson, and he was sure his critics 
vould approve the change of title.“* Apparently he was abandon 
ing completely the third division of his work — an essay on cur 
rent social-political conditions — except for such comment as he 
might make in the course of his historical narrative. The com- 
bination of parts one and two — the internal history of the Unit- 
ed States and the history of its constitutional law — he justified 
by this reasoning: 


In the preface to the first volume it was mentioned that the first im 
pulse for the work was given by a commission to explain certain as 
spects of American democracy. That had to be kept sharply in mind. 
Various matters have been discussed in an intense manner which in an 
exclusively constitutional history would have required only a brief 
reference. This need by no means be apologized for. These two sides 
of American life mutually overlap one another in many respects, but 
not completely. If one wished to treat them only in so far as they 
overlap one another, then many things would remain not understood 
and many others would be wholly misunderstood. He who writes the 
onstitutional history of the United States must seek out the course 
f development of the American democracy even in those respects 
where it does not stand in quite a direct relationship with the develop- 
ment of constitutional law. Both titles therefore signify about the same 


’ Verfassung und Demokratie, I, vorwort, vili. 


8 Jbid., II, vorwort, v. 
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thing and in so far as they do not do so, they complement one 

Despite long search I have not succeeded in finding a titl 

corresponds exactly to the limits which I have set for mysel} 

book.?® 

This statement does very little to explain and certainly d 
not justify the proportions of the Constitutional History. T 
period of time covered is roughly from 1783 to 1861, or sevent 
eight years. Only three volumes are used to cover the 
seven years from 1783 to 1850 while four volumes are devot: 
the eleven years between 1850 and i861. Judged on a standard 
either of constitutional development or of changes in Ame: 
democracy not directly related to it, this apportionment is 
justifiable. for the constitutional changes of the earlier per 
were more numerous and more vital than those of the years 
mediately preceding the Civil War and the growth of democra 
is generally accepted as the outstanding feature of the J 
sonian era.*® Actually Von Holst’s attention centered not 
Verfassungsgeschichte or Demokratie but rather on the on 
great constitutional problem raised by the slavery controvers) 
and the volumes were apportioned according to the importa 
of this issue in the various periods of American history. 

Within the volumes the proportions are not even explainal 


by that consideration, and are certainly not in accord wit! 

constitutional importance of events. Nor do they reflect any cor 
cern with the Demokratie. In the second volume, for example, 
Jackson’s eight years, when the limits of executive encroac! 
ment were being established and the nullification controvers) 
inaugurated, were described in 146 pages while Van Buren’s co! 
stitutionally unimportant four years received 212 pages.” Oni) 
five pages were devoted to the proceedings of the constitutiona 
convention, the Webster-Hayne debates were barely mentioned 
and there is no allusion to the Dartmouth case at all, but twe 

19 Tbid., VI. 

20 The latest constitutional history, Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutiona 
tory of the United States (New York, 1935), more than reverses the proport 
devotes 423 pages to the earlier period and only 72 to the later. The rat 
pages in the early period to those in the later period in Von Holst is three t 
McLaughlin, seventeen to three. 


21 For Jackson’s administrations, Constitutional History, II, 1-146; 
Buren’s, ibid., 147-359. 
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ty-one pages were used to describe Buchanan’s policy toward the 
i ormons, the volumes are sprinkled with biographical vignettes, 
and there are even occasional excursions into foreign affairs.” 
Indeed, though he was writing a constitutional history, Von 
Holst seemed almost completely oblivious to the judiciary as a 
coordinate branch of the government and there is little in the 
Constitutional History of judicial matters other than decisions 
ffecting slavery. No evidence appears that the author read the 
aeneetin Court decisions of the Marshall period, although it is 
inconceivable that anything could be more important in the 
Verfassungsgeschichte of the United States. 

Similarly, the arrangement of the material within the Con 
stitutional History is unfortunate from a literary point of view 
and inconsistent with the purpose implied by the title of the 
work. As Albion Small wrote in a sharply unfavorable review of 
volumes IV and V, ‘‘ While the earlier portions of the work ean 
v3 by courtesy be called constitutional history, large portions 

these last volumes are not even history. Page after page is 
fi lle d with the record of congressional wrangles among legisla- 
tors... Whatever historical importance belongs to these quar- 
rels is hidden in chapters, when it might have been plain in para- 
graphs.’’** Perhaps because he relied heavily on congressional 
records and other government sources, Von Holst wrote his 
Constitutional History around a framework shaped more by po 
litical than by constitutional events. Not a single chapter division 
in the entire seven volumes is determined by an event of primarily 
constitutional importance unless it be the two chapters in vol- 
ume one concerning the Constitution. Most of the dividing lines 
for chapters are fixed by presidential terms and congressional 
sessions. 


Perhaps even more remarkable than the extravagant praise 
heaped upon the work was the fact that the Constitutional His- 
tory, as Herbert B. Adams stated in 1878, was ‘‘very generally 


For the constitutional convention, ibid., I, 49-54; the Webster-Hayne debates, 
bid., 469, n. 1, 470; Buchanan’s policy toward the Mormons, tbtd., VI, 129-50; 
for typical vignettes, see that of Buchanan, ibid., II, 520-21, or of William Henry 
Harrison, ibid., 371-75; foreign affairs, ibid., VI, 151, 164. 


23 Albion Small, review of vols. IV and V, in Baptist Quarterly Review, VIII 
1886), 427-28 
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recognized among American scholars as the most critical and. at 
the same time, as the most impartial and thoroughly scientific 
treatment to which the constitutional and political history of the 
U. S. has hitherto been subjected.’’ ** Von Holst accepted th 
ideal of impartiality implied in this statement and considered 
the Constitutional History a work which met its standards. He 
professed ‘‘the objectivity of the historian,’’ of the ‘‘cool, un 
biased student’’ so that he might arrive at the ‘‘stern historica] 
truth.’’ From his Constitutional History, he believed, ‘‘those 
who come after me .. . will be able to represent as established 
facts what will be looked upon as demonstrated here from tly 
original sources, in as many lines as I have needed pages | 
furnish unimpeachable evidence of them.’’ *° 

This conception was modified, if not contradicted by a state 
ment of Von Holst suggesting strongly the influence of Germans 
like Von Sybel, who rejected the ideal of the neutral chronicler 
and believed it the function of the historian to teach certain 
moral and political truths. In a review of Woodrow Wilson’s 
Division and Reunion, Von Holst implied his position by rm 
marking approvingly: ‘‘The author is no votary of that exag 
gerated, nay, impossible objectivitat, which virtually amounts to 
a denial of his right to hold any political or moral opinion as | 
the events and men he is treating of.’’** This statement con 
trasts sharply with the quotations previously made and it 
difficult to reconcile them unless it be done by stating that Vor 
Holst accepted the ideal of objectivity while considering certair 
attitudes, like his antislavery feeling, so axiomatic as not to bi 
classifiable as prepossessions. Prejudices he would have recog 
nized as such in another man he was completely oblivious to 
himself because they were so integral a part of his mind. Like so 
many of his generation, Von Holst belonged to what might bh 
called the ventriloquist school of historians. Not that they in 
tended to deceive, but they did believe the facts were speaking 

24 Herbert B. Adams to Von Holst, December 6, 1878, Adams MSS. 
Hopkins University). The Von Holst-Adams correspondence was first called t 
attention of the author by Professor W. Stull Holt, of Johns Hopkins. 

25 Constitutional History, I11, 497; Von Holst, John C. Calhoun, 57; Co 


tional History, I, preface, x; ibid., IV, preface, v. 
26 Educational Review (New York, 1891-), VI (1893), 88. 
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for themselves when the voices were their own. The fact that 
Von Holst’s history was widely accepted as objective merely 
‘ndieates the extent to which the framework of his mind re- 
sembled that of his contemporaries. 
Von Holst’s antipathy to slavery and to the states’ rights 
interpretation of the Constitution permeated his historical 
writings. He believed that there were ‘‘eternal principles 
of right and of morals, against which no law can prevail,’’ 
and that these principles were upheld by the antislavery 
North.” It was his opinion, stated in writing of the opening of 
the nineteenth century, that the ‘‘slavery question was the pivot 
about whieh the fate of the Union would revolve for decades.’’ ** 
He wrote with a constant awareness of the Civil War, pointing 
out when discussing a congressional wrangle over the slave trade 
in 1790 that ‘‘here we have the whole struggle of seventy years 
in a nutshell.’’** Von Holst’s slavocentric thinking sometimes 
led him into palpably unscholarly practices. For example, his 
account of the annexation of Texas and the supposed Houston 
plot was drawn largely from the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams 
and the violently partisan speech he made in his filibuster against 
the first annexation movement.” So fixed was Von Holst’s con 
ception of the moral issue of slavery as the cause of the Civil 
War that to the end of his life he vigorously combated the ‘‘ten- 
deney in the younger historical students to look upon the expan- 
sion of the country as the important consideration, and the slav 
ery question as incidental.’’ * Undoubtedly the prominence of 
this premise in Von Holst’s historical writings cost them popu- 
larity as American scholarship moved away from it at the close 
of the century. 
In his strong nationalist interpretation of the Constitution 
Yon Holst was in aecord with the prevailing attitude of Amer- 

7 Constitutional History, II, 109. See also ibid., 101-102, V, 459-60. In reviewing 
lrow Wilson’s Division and Reunion, Von Holst criticized it because Professor 
‘ilson did not ‘‘duly appreciate the part played by the purely moral element in the 
repressible conflict.’’ Educational Review (New York, 1891-), VI (1893), 89. 

* Constitutional History, I, 323-24. 

 Tbid., 90. 

Ibid., II, 548-714. 


mes F. Rhodes, ‘‘ The Presidential Office,’’ in Historical Essays (New York, 
, 212. 
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ican historiography, but the prejudice was tacit more often thay 
stated in the other major historians and none of them leveled s 
relentless a legal barrage at the doctrine of states’ rights. Writ 
ing in the shadow of the newly unified German Empire,” Voy 
Holst interpreted all American history previous to the (jj 
War in terms of the failure of American statesmen to unde: 
stand this dictum of Bismarck: ‘‘Sovereignty can only be a unit 
and it must remain a unit, —the sovereignty of law.’’ * In ap 
attempt to fit the constitutional history of the United States int 
his thesis, Von Holst employed the fiction of a series of nationa| 
representative bodies, beginning with the first Continental Cor 

gress, by which ‘‘the people . . . placed themselves on a revolu 
tionary footing, and did so not as belonging to the several colon 
ies, but as a mortal person. .. The Declaration of Independence 
did not create thirteen sovereign states, but the representatives 
of the people declared that the former English colonies... 

came, from the fourth day of July, 1776, a sovereign state.’’” 
When ‘‘short-sighted and ungenerous particularism’”’ triumphed 
so plainly in the Articles of Confederation that Von Holst could 
not deny its importance, he expressed his contempt for the me 
who compromised with it. ‘‘The nature of the state was to such 
an extent a seven-sealed enigma to them,’’ he wrote tartly, ‘‘that 
the Americans ventured to out-do the mystery of the Trinity b: 
endeavoring to make thirteen one, while leaving the one thir 
teen.’’** Von Holst’s absorption in the relationship of the 
states to the federal government explains why there is nothing 
in the Constitutional History of the difficulties arising from tli 
relations between states and the churches, states and corpora 
tions, states and the suffrage, ete. Attempts to solve these co! 

stantly recurring problems frequently altered the state const 

tutions under which the people of the United States lived, but 
Von Holst was not concerned with these questions because bi 
saw no connection between them and the basic constitutiona! 
point at issue in the Civil War. 





82 Von Holst opposed certain specific policies of Bismarck but was certain]) 
pathy with his general theory of the state. 

33 Constitutional History, I, 505. 

34 Ibid., 5, 6-7. 

85 Ibid., 16. For his treatment of particularism see the first two chapters, 
1-63. 
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Be sides his pro-Northern sympathies other prepossessions of 
Holst common to that generation of American historiogra- 
reveal the climate of opinion in which he wrote. ‘‘The middle 

isses,’’ he believed, ‘‘are the backbone of every civilized com- 


\ 


vilization.’’ ** Implicitly he accepted a faith in progress.” When 
liseussing economic questions Von Holst constantly allied him- 
lf with the urban capitalistic classes. An outspoken Federalist, 
.dmiring Hamilton and disparaging Jefferson, he heartily 
nproved the funding and assumption bills and the first national 
hank * and denounced the repudiation of state debts.*° Inflation 
e considered a way of ‘‘liquidating ... debts by a dishonourable 
exercise of the legislative power.’’ ** Von Holst succinctly stated 
his economie philosophy when he wrote that ‘‘free labor, with 
unlimited competition, makes the highest development and the 


, 


9942 


of the collective life of a nation. 
Like his friend Von Sybel, Von Holst had little sympathy for 
radical democracy. His position he defined in this way: 


I have full faith in the principles of democracy to this extent: if the 
people are induced to ponder and examine public questions with the 
seriousness and thoroughness commensurate to their importance, ex- 
perience warrants our trusting that, as a rule, they will ultimately 
come to the right decision. . . The incontestable fact is [however] that, 
unless the personal material interests are directly and palpably af- 
fected, much time is needed and great efforts are required to get them 
to do it.*® 


Von Holst did service to certain theoretical democratic concepts, 
for he approvingly remarked that ‘‘in the United States the 


6 Von Holst, John C. Calhoun, 68, 174. 

’ Constitutional History, I, preface, x. 

88 For pro-Federalist prejudice see Constitutional History, I, 102-37, particularly 
pp. 103 and 112. Hamilton was ‘‘ America’s greatest political genius’’ (Von Holat, 
John C. Calhoun, 2) but Jefferson was harshly criticized (Constitutional History, I, 
158-60, 177-78). 

1 Tbid., I, 104. 

40 bid., II, 443-47. 

lbid., I, 41. See also his comment on Shay’s Rebellion, tbid., 45. 
#2 Tbid., 341. 


n Holst, ‘‘The Annexation of Hawaii,’’ 7 
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sole source of all power is the people’’ and assigned to ‘{ 
moral convictions of the people . . . the decisive force’? in det 
mining the outcome of the slavery question.** When faced wit 
specific issues he gravitated toward the anti-popular side anj 
he showed his irritation with radical Jacksonian democracy }y 
characterizing its leader as a ‘‘stiff-necked swordsman .. . e 
tirely incapable of rising, in any respect, to the height of a great 
man... [who] neither pointed out nor opened new ways to his 
people by the superiority of his mind, but only dragged them 
more rapidly onward on the road they had long been traveling 
by the demoniacal power of his will.’’** Von Holst repeated] 
spoke of ‘‘the conservative sense which a democratic repub| 
needs more than any other form of the state,’’ ** and was co: 
vinced that a ‘‘city proletariat, and particularly the proletariat 
of great cities, is an almost inevitable evil.’’ ** The German w! 
had known the efficient bureaucracy of Prussia and of the E: 
pire had nothing but contempt for the spoils system, which | 
attributed to the rise of the popular control of government 
the Jacksonian era.** 

Conservative democrat that he was, Von Holst tended to i: 
terpret laissez faire in its most reactionary form. It was 
habit of mind to associate the propertied with the intelligent 
classes; ** in discussing the Pullman strike of 1894 he took a 
extreme anti-labor position. His article in the Journal of Polit 
cal Economy denouncing the strike was considered ‘‘an hysteri 
sal, rhetorical, rabid, intemperate phillipic’’ © by the friends 
labor. 


At present nothing less than the preservation of society is at issu 

[Von Holst wrote] ... Ever bolder does it [organized labor] unfu 

the banner of anarchy, and the worst kind of anarchy — socialist 

anarchy, under the guise of a government of law and under the pr 

tection of the law. .. . Let us consign the phrase ‘‘ Bedlam let loose 

44 Constitutional History, V1, 273, II, 270. 

45 Ibid., II, 10, 30-31. 

46 Ibid., 1V, 74-75. The same idea is expressed in ibtd., III, 154-55. 

47 Ibid., III, 583. 

48 Ibid., II, 16-27. 

49 Tbid., II, 696-97. 

50 Victor Yarros, ‘‘ Historian Von Holst’s ‘Awakening’: Are Labor’s Claims A 
Social?’’ in American Journal of Politics (New York, 1892-94), V (1894), 496 
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bsolete figures of speech ; we have now a much stronger and there- 
more appropriate one ‘‘labor’’ let loose." 


sé 


speaking of ways to handle the strike Von Holst reminded 
: readers of the dictum of Napoleon, that shooting down one 
nsand men at the right time was saving the lives of tens of 
usands later,°? but he offered no permanent cure for the 
nroblem: 
\h, well,’’ I will be told, ‘‘ what is your remedy ?’’ I answer: Excuse 
. 1 am perfectly sure not only that there is no nostrum, but also 
it anything palmed off as a nostrum upon ‘“‘labor’’ or society, must 
more to aggravate than to cure the evil. The roots are too mani 
fold and lie too deep, and many of them cannot be reached at all 
by legislation. It is extremely crude notion to suppose that they all 
spring directly from economic facts and relations .. . We must go 
back to human nature and the nature of things to get at the ultimate 
eauses.... The circle will be squared sooner than the social problem 
vill be solved, for it is co-existent and co-extensive with society.’ 
Certain prejudices of Von Holst and certain aspects of his 
Constitutional History suggest the influence of the German 
istorical environment in which he was educated. A student of 
Ludwig Hatisser and a friend and associate of Von Sybel, Von 


Holst revealed in his historical writings the general conception 
of history and some of the prepossessions usually associated 
with the Prussian school of historians. Like most of them, he 
‘came to history from contemporary political interests.’’ ** He 
never really separated in his mind the function of the historian 
as achronicler of the past and as a commentator on the present, 


‘1 Von Holst, ‘‘ Are We Awakened?’’ in Journal of Political Economy (Chicago, 

, IL (1894), 486, 487, 509. 

Ibid., 489. 

Ibid., 514-15. Von Holst was equally opinionated about more specific questions 
He frequently used the Anglo-Saxon interpretation of American character (Consti 
| History, I, 2; IT, 104, 459, 568; III, 437), believed the immigrants from 
tern Europe unassimilable (‘‘The Need of Universities in the United States,’’ 
n Educational Review (New York, 1891-), V (1893), 109-10), and dogmatically as- 
1 the Irish ‘‘ politically and in every other respect ... to the lowest stage of 
ture’? (Constitutional History, V, 80). This opinion contrasts glaringly with his 
mation of immigrants of his own German extraction, who, he wrote, ‘‘ intellectually 


norally ... on the average, far surpassed all other immigrants.’’ Ibid., IV, 


‘Wahl, ‘Von Holst,’’ loc. cit., 65. 
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as both the type of history he wrote and the activities of his | 
testify.°° Von Holst wrote as an exponent of the genetic vir 
history which prevailed in Germany at the time, emphatical); 
aligning himself with those who believed that the way to under 
stand an institution was to understand its history. The Co, 
stitutional History was a child of this belief, for the large work 
on constitutional and political history, as has been pointed out 
grew out of an insignificant assignment for several articles o, 
institutions of the contemporary United States. The work 
abounds in references to ‘‘the Times-Spirit,’’ the ‘‘immediat, 
consciousness”’ of an historian, and other phrases current among 
Von Holst’s German associates.*’ His emphasis on ‘‘national 
sentiment’’ as ‘‘a constitutive part of the individuality’’ points 
in the same direction ** and recalls particularly his professor, 
Ludwig Haiisser, a leading advocate of Prussian-German na- 
tionalism. Many of Von Holst’s specific prepossessions — his 
dislike of Catholic ultramontanism, his contempt for German 
Social-Democrats, the opinion of Frenchmen implied in his 
characterization of Genet as ‘‘satiated with the characteristical- 
ly ingenuous pride of his nationality’’ — offer strong circum 
stantial evidence of the matrix in which his mind was formed.” 

Many readers in the United States were made conscious that 
the Constitutional History was the work of a foreigner by its 
prickly comments on the American intellect. No contemporar) 
historian writing in the United States, not excepting Henry 
Adams, embellis is his ,r with s any stinging charac 
Adams, embellished his history with so many stinging cl 

55 Often Von Holst’s comment on historical events was obviously pointed at 
cism of certain contemporary aspects of American democracy. For example, se 
comment on ‘‘the shallowing, materializing, demoralizing transformation of 
American democracy’’ during the administration of Jackson. Constitutional Histor 
II, 76-79. 

56‘*A searching knowledge of the history of the internal policies of the United 
States is an absolute prerequisite for an accurate understanding of the actua 
temporary] conditions in the United States.’’ Verfassung und Demokratie, I, vorwort 
viii. 

57 Constitutional History, LV, 244, I, preface, x. 

58 Tbid., I, viii. 

59 Ibid., II, 691, V, 187-88, I, 112. There are traces of what might be interpreted 
as anti-Semitism in the Constitutional History — interesting in view of the fact that 
Von Holst was writing at the time of one of the high-points in the cycle of German 
anti-Semitism. Jbid., II, 447, 78, n. 1. 
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‘tions of the American mentality. In typical passages, Von 
lst spoke sharply of ‘‘that pharisaical self-righteousness, 
is one of the most characteristic traits of the political 
ieht of the American people,’’® and apologized to his read- 
rs for mentioning a point which was ‘‘a priori so evident that, 
) say the least, it would be superfluous to mention it, were it not 
Americens frequently fall into the dangerous error, and 
‘ter themselves, that heaven governs them by laws altogether 
yeculiar to themselves and their country.’’™ 
~ Suneh eaustie criticism from a foreigner was not pleasing to 
.n America which was celebrating its centenary in a fever of 
natriotism the year the first volume of the Constitutional His- 
‘ory appeared. The work is ‘‘tainted with cynicism towards de 
mocraey,’’ reviewers commented, ‘‘We can profit by it, as one 
may profit by the approaches of his enemy . . . von Holst writes 
in the tone of one who is a pessimist in all that concerns American 
life, He obviously despises both our institutions and our theories 
f government, and his attitude toward these is not unlike the 
ittitude of Gibbon toward the Christian Church.’’ * Von Holst, 
f course, indignantly denied these charges. A series of letters 
to the Nation, asserting that Von Holst was ‘‘no friend of 
ublican or parliamentary government’’ and that views he 
expressed in an article (in the Historische Zeitschrift) showed 
“how difficult it is for any foreigner to understand perfectly the 
nstitutions under which we live,’’ stung Von Holst to act.** Hurt 
ind angry, he answered those who ‘‘hint that | might be a bought 
tool of Bismarck’’ by picturing himself as a ‘‘man who has 
proved his hatred of and contempt for the United States in the 
singular way of making the study of their history and institu 


tions his life-task, and who, in his own country, is at every oppor- 
tunity run down on account of the taints his mind has received 
by contact with transatlantic republicanism.’’ ** In this defense 


4. 
31, n. 2. For other tart criticism see ibid., I, 62-63; ILI, 512-13; LV, 36 
W. L. Penfield, review of vols. IV and V, American Law Review, XX (1886 
124; anonymous obituary in Bookman (New York, 1895-1933), XIX (1904, 17 
B., letter to Nation (New York, 1865-), XLVI (1888), 258; N. Z., letter to 


Holst, letter to Nation, XLVII (1888), 71. 
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Von Holst was entirely justified. As Albert Bushnell Hart. 
former student of Von Holst, remarked, ‘‘The essential unfai; 
ness of assertions that Prof. Von Holst is unfriendly to our j 
stitutions lies in the fact that in Germany he stands as thei; 
defender.’’ * Both the Constitutional History and The Constity, 
tional Law of the United States were written in the entirely 
friendly attempt to explain the United States to Germans.” |; 
deed, Von Holst occasionally struck off a phrase which unhesi. 
tatingly would have been put down as patriotism if written by 
an American scholar.” Nevertheless, the freshness of his pe; 
spective, the outspoken conservativeness of his politics, th; 
sharpness of his language, and above all, his bitterness against 
slavery and consequently against a great number of American 
political leaders whom he considered time-servers in its interest, 
made Von Holst seem unfriendly to hyper-sensitive Americans 

Several features of the Constitutional History which caused 
comparatively little comment among contemporaries now seen 
the most striking contributions of the work. Von Holst’s : 
search was enormous (he began his eight volumes ‘‘more t! 
twenty years’’ before their completion) * and the list of sources 
in the eighth volume includes a wide variety of materials. ‘‘T! 
literature of American history has much developed in thirt: 
years,’’ an obituary notice of Von Holst written in 1904 d 
clared, ‘‘and we do not now realize that Von Holst hewed a pat 
through a forest, nor how many forgotten pamphlets and m 
moirs and political discussions have been brought to the att 
tion of scholars through his footnotes. His own library was ! 
large, though well selected; but it consisted principal) 
sources, and he supplemented his own materials by work in t! 
British Museum and in the large collections in America.”’ 
William A. Dunning’s well known sentence has long since mat 
familiar among students of history the fact that Von Holst w 

65 Albert B. Hart, letter to Nation, XLVI (1888), 280. 

66 The Constituttonal History betrayed in many places its origin in 
explain American institutions, e.g., II, 11, n. 2. See also Von Holst, The ( 


tional Law of the United States, preface. 
67 Von Holst, Constitutional Law, 336; John C. Calhoun, 351-52 


68 Constitutional History, VII, open letter to Von Sybel, iii. 
6? Anonymous obituary, Nation, LXXVIITI (1904), 66. 
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nioneer in tapping the wealth of congressional records.’ 
Though it is generally assumed that McMaster inaugurated the 
ise of the newspaper as an important historical source, at least 
nartial credit for this innovation must be assigned to Von Holst. 
As Rhodes has pointed out, ‘‘In the part of his history covering 
the ten years from 1850 to 1860 Von Holst made an extensive 
ind varied employment of newspapers by studying the newspa 
er files themselves.’’ ™ It is true that Von Holst’s volumes cov 

¢ the years 1850-60 were not published until McMaster’s first 
volume had appeared, but there is no reason to believe that Von 
Holst was imitating his American predecessor. McMaster went 
to newspapers largely for social material whereas Von Holst 
ised them for public opinion on political events. 

In one other respect Von Holst anticipated what has come to 
be an important development in American historiography. Scat 
tered throughout the Constitutional History are the plainest uses 
of an economic interpretation. For example, Von Holst was fully 
aware of the part of the ‘‘almighty dollar’’ in the reception of 
Jay’s Treaty.”* On the question of the Second National Bank he 
wrote, ‘*The two sections were not opposed to each other, but the 


economie difference came straightway into play.’’” This re 
markable paragraph, strikingly suggestive of Charles Beard’s 
thesis in The Rise of American Civilization, oceurs in Von 
Holst’s volume published in 1876: 


The industrial contrasts of the free and slave states entered much 
more directly into the tariff struggle than into the questions of a 
national bank and internal improvements. In modern civilized 
countries free trade and protection have fought an almost constant 
battle, which dates much farther back than the origin of the North 
American republic. Here it began independently of slavery, as it has 
continued since the abolition of slavery. But yet the thirty year tariff 
‘*From the side of supply a force was operative [in the eighties and nineties] 

t derived some of its cogency from the examples of the recent historians. Von 
st had made it imperative to search with care the records of Congress and the 
nistration; McMaster had added the whole newspaper and periodical literature 
f America.’’ Dunning, ‘‘A Generation of American Historiography,’’ loc. cit., 352. 
1 James F. Rhodes, ‘‘Concerning the Writing of History,’’ in Historical Essays, 


? Constitutional History, I, 124-26. 


y 


Ibid., 388. 
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war (1816-1840) finds its explanation only in the form given by s 
ery to the industrial circumstances of the south. It is, in fa t 
expression of the struggle, in the sphere of economics, between fre, 
dom and slavery.’’ [quoted from Kapp, Geschichte der SI] 
171]. All the great questions upon which the inner contests of the r 
public from 1789 to 1861 were fought did not have their orig 
slavery ; but it was slavery which, in this as in all others, made parties 
coincide with geographical sections.** | 

Von Holst noted an economic reason why the South opposed wa: 
with England over Oregon, pointed out that ‘‘the alarmed mer 
cantile circles of Massachusetts and New York’’ backed Webster 
in his campaign for compromise in 1850, and was quite awar 
that some southerners favored secession as a means of repudiat 
ing debts.” 

Despite these statements Von Holst was far from consistent 
in his application of an economic interpretation. Typical of his 
resort to the more conventional type of analysis was his com 
ment on the Funding Act and Assumption Bill: ‘‘The main caus: 

. of the obstinate opposition to both bills was their political 
significance. Only when the material interests affected were ver 
considerable, did political considerations have little weight.’ 
Occasionally he even resorted to a one-sided economic interpr 
tation to discredit views of which he disapproved, as when he 
sneered at the ‘‘absurdities’’ offered as arguments against th 
First National Bank. These ‘‘absurdities’’ turned out to by 
chiefly economic considerations when he elaborated them in 
note.”” Nevertheless, so frequent and striking were the flashes o! 
economic determinism in the Constitutional History that its au 
thor must be placed in the front ranks of historians in his gen 
eration who were groping towards an economic interpretation 

Were he living today, Von Holst would doubtless be uni 

74 Ibid., 396. 

75 Ibid., ILI, 180-82, 515; VII, 250. 

76 Ibid., I, 85. 

77 Tbid., 105, n. 1. 

78 His interest in the connection between economics and politics is further « 
by the fact that he set a seminar at the University of Chicago to work on ‘ 
Jefferson’s Economical Doctrines and their Influence on American Politics,’’ 
when such studies were a distinctly novel approach to American history. J 
Perrin to Herbert B. Adams, February 24, 1893, Adams MSS. 
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ressed by any such remark. When a man’s eye is on what he 
ders a gigantic battle between two opposing forces of right 

1 wrong it is not very flattering to say of him that here and 
e he commented significantly on the baggage-train of one of 
armies. Von Holst was a crusader, a man with a cause; he 
was so by nature and he could never be anything else. The moral 
urgency which made of his oratory a thrilling experience per 
meated the fabric of his history.” ‘‘The one outstanding impres 
whieh he left behind him, inside and outside of the Univer 
sity,’’ a colleague at the University of Chicago said of him, 
‘was of a great moral force.’’ * So too, the Constitutional His 
‘ory. no matter what its deficiencies in some of the things now 
considered prerequisites of competent scholarship, moves with 
the vigor and fire of a suecessful phillipic. To be sure, his trans 
lators were uninspired and usually did little more than change 
is German into English words. As a result the reader is often 
tangled in a maze of subordinate clauses carried over from the 
original or is jolted by words whose connotations have been 
overlooked. Yet even this inadequate translation did not entirely 
lose Von Holst’s crackling phrases or his tremendous way of 
saying things. Always he wrote like the orator that he was and 
if his arbitrary handling of the unknown sometimes merely re 
luced it to the not worth knowing, at least he sweeps the reader 
along in a rush of confident dogmatizing. In Von Holst there 
was none of the easy grace of John Fiske, no Adams-like deft 
ness and sublety, but he did make his pages ring with the clank 
ing armor and hand-to-hand fighting of a crusader assailing the 


row the famous words in which Robert Ingersoll lauded James 
G. Blaine, Von Holst ‘‘threw his shining lance full and fair”’ 
against those whose opinions he disapproved and particularly 
against the pro-southern leaders whom he considered traitors 
to their country.” 

Unfortunately for the reputation of both Blaine and Von 


The best description of the effectiveness of his oratory 


y is in an obituary articl 

former student at the University of Chicago, Lucie Hammond, ‘‘ Hermann Vor 

The Historian,’’ in American Monthly Review of Reviews, XXIX (1904), 322 
Lawrence Laughlin, quoted in Wahl, ‘‘ Von Holst,’’ loc. cit., 65-66 


*! Quoted in David 8S. Muzzey, James G. Blaine (New York, 1934), 111 
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Holst the Civil War was over and the plume they had chosen 
their battle-crest went out of style. By 1892, the year of V 
Holst’s last volume and the final pathetic bid of Blaine for { 


presidency, the passions of the war had cooled and today 


whole struggle is viewed from a different angle. Of Von H 
as well as Blaine it is true that few men have meant so much} 
their own generation and so little to its grandchildren. 














THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN PRESS AND THE ELECTION 
OF 1892 


By O. Fritrior ANDER 


Few except the politicians have taken the question of ‘‘a for 
om vote’? or ‘fan immigrant vote’’ seriously, and much that 
as been written on the question has been based more or less on 
earsay. A study of the Swedish-American press and the election 

f 1892 may throw some interesting light on the immigrant press 

s well as on the general election, particularly since there was 

mong the Swedish-American newspapers, otherwise definitely 
Republican, a strong tendency to bolt that party.’ 

The readers of the Swedish-American press after the Civil 
War did not seriously challenge the ingenuity of the editors. In 
fact, the conservative attitude of the mass of Swedish immi 
grants offered the immigrant press little inducement for self 
expression. Most of the papers were weekly, and much of their 
news was gathered from the daily and weekly American and 
European contemporaries. Only now and then did the editors 
idd to this news perfunctory and often superfluous comments. 
The editors’ linguistic abilities did not necessarily need to be 
creat since they always had access to other Swedish-American 
and old country newspapers. No newspaper was so self-sufficient 
that it was unwilling to borrow from a colleague. The ethics of 
editors and publishers was not high. Stealing or lifting news 
was not regarded as a mortal sin. Beginning with the new cen- 
tury, political parties provided newspapers with editorials con- 
taining propaganda written in foreign languages. Thus the 
editors could enjoy the prestige of having written editorials 
that displayed considerable knowledge of history, polities, and 
economics without mental strain on their part. 

As a result of ‘‘ grants-in-aid’’ from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
e writer has made a study of the Swedish-American press from 1855 to 1932, He 
has also prepared a guide to the Swedish-American newspapers, which has been pub- 


ed by the Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden. The writer is grateful to Professors 
Laurence M. Larson, Mareus L. Hansen, and George M. Stephenson for valuable sug 
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A few immigrant editors were men of a more or less shad; 
past. Some of them were sons of parents of culture and socjg| 
prestige. Failures in college or social and moral blunders ha; 
caused despairing parents to send them to America. The training 
and education of these ‘‘black sheep’’ made it difficult for the 
to adjust themselves to American conditions, while their ply 
al condition may at times have caused manual labor to seep 
impossible. As a result, they sought employment as editors and, 
failing, tried to induce persons with capital to undertake the 
publication of a newspaper which they proposed to edit. Or, a 
a last resort, they would propose the formation of a smal] pul 
lishing company, the stocks to be disposed of in various ways 

Some papers were started and edited by persons who at 
tempted to use the press as stepping stones to political careers 
Others were suported by land companies and railroads for ad. 
vertising purposes. Still others were sponsored or subsidized 
by political parties. Those who hoped to find the press a means 
of enriching the pocket book were often disillusioned. There. 
fore, when subscriptions and advertisements of patented medi 
cines, steamship, railroad, and land companies failed to bring 
sufficient revenue, overtures were sometimes made to a political 
party. Even those with religious or denominational inclinations 
were not entirely free from unethical practices, and the atheisti 
cal apostles of freedom and liberty who accused the church of 
hypocrisy were not always too proud to receive alms to soothe 
sensitive consciences.’ 

Cheating, stealing, and bribery provided subjects on which 
the editors could discourse with some originality and probab); 
with some experience, for accusations and counter-accusations 
found their way into the editorial page. Religion, its lack or 
overabundance, provided another. The political outlook was 
steeped in tradition, and originality or liberalism did not pay, 
as losses were sure to follow through decreased circulation. Th 
Swedish immigrants were conservative and craved the sam 
political propaganda from year to year. A change of diet was 
sure ‘0 cause discomfort. Their political views in 1892 wer 
fixed. Republicanism had become an ideal, a Lincoln worship, & 

2 Vestkusten, February 5, 1895; Forskaren, July 25, 1895; Svenska Da 


February 28, 1888; Svenska Amerikanaren, July 7, 1892. 
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or 
Jd 


n in which the dogmas and doctrines were as rigid as the 
is and dogmas of the churches of their allegiance. Political 


vularity and liberalism were more damnable than modern 


em) in religion; and editors realized that a small check from the 
Grand Old Party was far to be preferred to a larger one from 
the Democratic party, unless the sum was large enough to take 
ire of the consequences which would be sure to follow the deser 

| from the Republican ranks. 

This should not be understood to imply that the entire press 
was corrupt. If paid political advertising, finding expression in 
editorials, may be regarded as honest and ethical in journalism, 

} one can question the political honesty of the Swedish-Amer 
an press. Yet there were newspapers whose political honesty 
vas cireumscribed by conservative traditions. Anyone acquaint 
ed with the history of Hemlandet, Det Gamla och Det Nya [The 
Homeland, the Old and the New| would realize how impossible 
it would be for this paper to undertake a flirtation with liberal 
ism. In fact it seemed as if the Republican party might have 
lied, and yet Republicanism lived on in Hemlandet. It steered 
an even keel in and out of elections; it was always the same. Why 
should it change? It would then no longer be Hemlandet. There 
were in the press men of courage who dared to sail against the 
winds, proclaiming political liberalism from the housetops. But 

e housetops were rarely the same. When one paper failed, 
another one was started. That these were thankful for whatever 
‘aid’? they might secure to propagate their views fully or in 
part, there is little doubt. 

The election of 1888 was calm and unexcited, characterized by 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Swedish press. Bound by 
tradition to a higher tariff program and the conservatism of the 
Republican party, the Swedish-American press supported Ben- 

amin Harrison. However, it would have by far preferred to 
have fought for James G. Blaine,*® with but the few exceptions 
t those who were strongly in favor of prohibition. To them a 
erson like Harrison, who had lectured on temperance, and 
taught Sunday school and Bible class in the Presbyterian church, 
‘ 


as to be preferred to one who advocated lower taxes * or ‘‘free 


istjernan, June 7, 1888. 


Skaffaren, September 5, 1888, 
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whiskey.’’* The moral tone of Republicanism was at low ebb. 
and general interest in politics was marked by indifference. 
When, therefore, two larger papers hesitated to support H 
rison, Republican funds provided sufficient grease to make { 
wheels run more smoothly. The Lutheran newspapers wer 
conservatively Republican. Even though Skaffaren’s [The Pro. 
vider | prohibition interests were strong, it was ready to support 
the Republican party. This was also true of HemVdnnen [1 
Home Friend]. This last, however, had been taken to task by its 
colleague, Framat [Forward] for its strong prohibition views 
and its hesitancy in lending its aid to the Republicans. Framit’; 
Republicanism was as stoic and blind as that of Hemlandet, 

Thus, in 1888, the aging Lutheran, pioneer editor, T. N. Has. 
selquist, had the pleasure of seeing once more the Swedish Luth. 
eran press solidly Republican in a national election after having 
experienced a brief period of uncertainty. Never again was 
the Swedish-American press to be so solidly united. More than 
twenty newspapers fought more or less enthusiastically for the 
Republican party, while only two, seemingly sponsored by the 
Democratic party, seem to have supported Cleveland. Thes 
latter papers were short lived. One of them, Svenska Gazette 
och Harolden [The Swedish Gazette and Herald], lasted only 
during three campaign weeks.’ But the protests of Svenske 
Amerikanska Posten [The Swedish-American Post] against tli 
Republican tariffs and Republican favoritism of monopolies had 
begun to reécho in other newspapers. This paper had supported 
the Democratic Mills bill. The support of the Prohibition party 
by Svenska Amerikanska Posten and Missions Vannen {Thy 
Mission Friend | in the election of 1888 may also be taken as ev! 
dence of a growing divergence from Republican traditions.” Tl: 
general result of that election, which gave Cleveland the largest 
popular vote, may well have been interpreted as a sign that t 
many voters the Republican party was no longer the Grand 
Old Party and as a sign of a coming unrest. A definite swing 

5 Svenska Daglladet, February 8, 1888. 

6 Nordstjernan, October 18, 1888; Svenska Amerikanska Posten, October 2, 1555 

7 Svenska Amerikanska Posten, August 21, 1888. 

8 Skaffaren, September 4, 1888. 

9 Nordstjernan, November 29, 1888. 

10 Svenska Amerikanska Posten, October 23, 1888. 
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vard liberalism by the immigrants foreboded disaster to the 


The large immigrations from Sweden after 1888 stimulated 
ew newspaper undertakings. It was thought by the more liberal 
litors that the new immigrants were not so conservative as the 

er ones; therefore, political liberalism found its way into the 


press. The Swedish-American press entered upon a new era. The 


umber of newspapers increased rapidly from 1888 to 1892, 
hile a surprisingly large number of those existing in 1888 
were also able to participate in the election of 1892." 

By 1890, according to the United States census, there were 
478,041 Swedish born people in the United States,"* and the 
press had increased entirely out of proportion to this number. 
By this time more than a dozen newspapers ** had been added 
to an already long list of Swedish-American publications. In 
1890 liberal editors were ready to test Hemlandet’s statement 
that ninety-five per cent of the Swedish immigrants were of the 
onservative peasant class. Could liberal newspapers exist even 
with small financial aid from any other possible source than 
subscriptions and legitimate revenues secured from advertis- 
ig? ‘* Would it be possible to liberalize the Swedish immigrants’ 
political views? That the old immigrants were conservative a 
few newspapers prior to 1890 had discovered was not a legend- 
ary tale, but what about the new? Had these possibly come under 
the influence of political liberalism in Europe, and were they 
contaminated with Marxianism, as alleged by many American 
newspapers? 

Opposition to Republican traditions erystallized after the 
adoption of the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890. Even the older 
newspapers were not unaware of what was called Republican 
orruption, of its dependency on big business, but they were 

1 North, December 4, 1889. It is unnecessary to mention names of persons or 
litors connected with the newspapers, as it would only confuse the readers. How- 
ever, mentioning the names of the newspapers can hardly be avoided. 

12 Svithiod, March 23, 1893. 

Duluth Posten, Vestra Posten, Osterns Vaktare, Rockford Posten, Tacoma Trib 
en, Skandia, Tiden Svenska Veckobladet, Nya Verlden, Vestkusten, Hemfrid, Sver 
ta Posten, Svenska Nybyggaren, Arbetaren, and others. 

‘Hemlandet, January 8, 1890. The term ‘‘liberalism’’ is used ambiguously 
roughout the paper to imply opposition to Republican traditionalism whether ex 
pressed in the support of the Democratic party or some other party. 
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willing to overlook these faults. By 1890 Svenska Amerikanskg 
Posten and Missions Vannen had been joined in their oppositio 
to Republican tariff legislation by Svenska Kuriren [The Swed 
ish Courier], Svenska Korrespondenten [The Swedish Corr 
spondent |, Westra Posten [The Western Post], Svenska Postey 
[The Swedish Post |, Skandia [Scandia], Arbetaren [The Wor! 
ing Man], Vart Nya Hem [Our New Home ],** Minnesota Poste, 
{The Minnesota Post ],** Nya Verlden [The New World)," and 
Svenska Veckobladet [The Swedish Weekly]. Svenska Kurirey 
maintained that in view of a large surplus in the treasury, tly 
adoption of the McKinley tariff bill challenged any man’s ¢o: 

mon sense. It also claimed that prices on necessities of lif 
would rise, thus inflicting a great injustice upon labor."* Hoy 
ever, when the bill became a law, the paper found the time un 
ripe to bolt the party and did not wish to regard the tariff as a 
complete overture by the Republican party to big business, 
though it maintained that ‘‘the consumer had to pay the bill.” 
In fact, the paper praised the tariff.’ 

After having advocated tariff reform, a number of the older 
newspapers wondered if the condemnation of the McKinle 
Tariff was not premature.” It was mainly the smaller and less 
important newspapers which were most vehement in their op- 
position to the act. Arbetaren, started ‘‘with less capital than is 
needed to buy a peanut stand,’’* and, having little to lose b 
expressing an honest opinion, was bitterly opposed to the Re 
publican favoritism to big business. This feeling was shared by 
Skandia, which was disgusted ‘‘with the high priests of protec 
tion,’’** and by Nya Verlden which regarded the Republican 
party as the party of monopolies, of insane protection, and 0! 
insane bonus soldiers.” It is erroneous to suppose, however, that 
the Swedish press had lost its faith in protection. It certain| 

15 Arbetaren, August 8, October 31, 1890. 

16 Nordstjernan, March 6, 1890. 

17 Nya Verlden, October 31, 1890. 

18 North, July 9, 1890. 

19 Arbetaren, January 2, 1891. 

20 Ibid., November 21, 1890. 

21 Jbid., August 21, 1891. 

22 Nya Verlden, November 21, 1890. 

23 Jbid., November 7, 1890. 
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id not gone over into the ‘‘free trade’’ camp.** The seed of dis 

satisfaction had been planted, and little attention had been paid 
1o Hemlandet’s warnings of the dangers of preaching reform to 
the Swede, as he might become ‘‘a Cleveland free trader.’’ It 
was certain, however, that the protest against the McKinley 
Tariff in 1890 could not be dismissed, as Svenska Amerikanaren 
The Swedish American] sought to do, by declaring that Demo- 
ratic financial contributions to ‘‘the free trade’’ newspapers 
ere solely responsible for it.** 

A further indication of unrest within the Swedish-American 
press was dissatisfaction on the part of a few temperance news- 
papers with the Republican party. Among these, Minneapolis 
Veckoblad [Minneapolis Weekly] found it necessary ‘‘to desert 
the party it loved’’ because of the Republican party’s flirtation 
with the saloon.*® The agrarian unrest leading to the Farmers’ 
Alliance movement also found an expression. Minnesota Posten 
lent the Alliance a helping hand in the hope that the movement 
night lead to the destruction of the Republican party.** Svenska 
Folkets Nyheter [The Swedish People’s News| ** of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and Frihet [Liberty] * of Ironwood, Michigan were 
also Farmers’ Alliance papers. Arbetaren sympathized with the 
Peoples party,” while Svenska Kuriren and Nya Verlden, the 
itter of which had shown definite tendencies in the direction of 
beralism, looked to Blaine as a saviour of the Republican party, 
because he had kept himself from being contaminated by ‘‘the 
ite Republican tariff craze.’’™ 
Swedish Republican press had also been strengthened by new 
ournalistic ventures, but the spread of liberalism had been 
surprisingly great. It mattered little that some of these liberal 
newspapers found that liberalism did not pay, and that among 


It is, however, true that the 


*4 North, January 22, February 12, 1890. The Mills tariff bill was scornfully re 
‘erred to as a ‘‘free trade’’ 
ating free trade. 

“Ss Ibid., March 12, 1890; Sunska Amerikanaren, March 26, 1891 

*6 North, June 25, 1890. 

*Ibid., June 3, 1891. 

Vya Veriden, July 10, 1891. 

*° Arbetaren, December 24, 1891. 

Ibid., July 10, 1891. 

North, February 25, 1891; Nya Verlden, July 3, 1891 

Arbetaren, December 21, 1891; Svenska Amerikanaren, November 19, 1891 


measure, even though the Democrats were far from ad 
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these Blockadbrytaren [The Blockade-Runner] had before the 
end of 1891 returned to the fold of the Grand Old Party afte; 
having supported the Democratic party.** Moreover, the Populis; 
paper, Svenska Folkets Nyheter, did not find a sufficient number 
of Swedish farmers in Nebraska ready to leave the Republicay 
party, and before the end of 1891 it was discontinued. In Jany 
ary, 1892, the liberal Nya Verlden was also forced to discontinue 
Frihet threw liberalism overboard, and moved to Ashland, Wis 
consin, where it became the organ of the American Protective 
Association. 

The question of liberalism, however, cannot be minimized }y 
pointing to the great mortality among the liberal newspapers or 
to the prestige and influence of such newspapers as Hemlandet, 
Svenska Tribunen [The Swedish Tribune], Svenska Amerika 
aren, Nordstjernan [The North Star], any one of which undoubt 
edly had more subscribers than all the liberal newspapers com 
bined, or by comparing the number of liberal sheets with th 
Republican organs. Time and again the voters had clearly indi- 
cated that waving the bloody shirt had lost its potency and that 
the ‘‘age of hate’’ belonged to the past. It was no longer possible 
for the Republican party to evade issues. Though the Swedish 
Republican press was seriously concerned with the social and 
political unrest of the period, yet there were newspapers so com 
pletely bound by Republican traditions that they saw in the 
economic unrest, expressed in the Farmers’ Alliance and Popu 
lism, only ‘‘a movement rising like the sun, but which would 
certainly fall like a pancake.’’ Nordstjernan’s praise to the Al 
mighty for Republican tariff benefits seemed out of place,** when 
even Hemlandet thought that Carl A. Swensson’s condemnation 
of the Farmers’ Alliance was too much colored by narrow Repub 
licanism.** An interesting campaign was ahead. Which newspa 
pers would desert the Republican party, and what support would 
they find among the immigrants? It was certain that Harrison 
was not popular, and some editors felt that the McKinley Tariff 

83 [btd.,, December 31, 1891. 

8¢ North, April 8, 1891; Nordstjernan, December 31, 1891. 

85 North, March 18, 1891. Carl A. Swensson was a Lutheran clergyman, t 


founder of Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. He was also a journalist of note ave 
an excellent Republican campaign speaker. 
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placed the Republican party ‘‘between the devil and the 


au 


deep blue sea.’’ - 


Despite rumors that Blaine was not looking for the nomina 
tion as the Republican candidate for the presidency,’ the Swed 
‘sh-American press was hopeful that he was. It felt that his 
nomination might definitely check the liberal movement which 
was thought to be real among the immigrants,"* a contamination 
from Harvard and Amherst, where ‘‘theorists’’ advocated ‘‘free 
trade’? *® or the results of the immigrants’ acquaintance with 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward.” 

Blaine was regarded as a great statesman by his followers, 
who were fond of comparing him with Bismarck. Harrison was 
thought to be jealous of Blaine’s popularity, and it was expected 
that he would seek the renomination at the Republican conven 
tion.” If Blaine should be nominated, the press alleged, he would 
have the support of ‘‘all right thinking people’’; and no laborer, 
manufacturer, or farmer would hesitate to vote for him. His 
name could not be associated with the McKinley Tariff; his 
nomination would imply a tariff system including both protection 
and reciprocity under which America would prosper. Harrison’s 
animosity to Blaine had injured the president’s position in the 
eyes of the press; ** and, when the presidential renomination was 
an accomplished fact, one of the larger newspapers, Svenska 
Amerikanaren, claimed that the Republican convention ‘‘had 
spat the whole nation in the face.’’ The Republican party had 
preferred the favorite of the capitalists and political bosses to 
the choice of the people.** Even the conservative press, though 
it had tried to defend the abominable McKinley Tariff, undoubt 
edly had hoped for tariff reform, and in the nomination of Har 
rison these hopes were crushed. 

Some of the newspapers of old conservative standing hesi 
tated. Rumors circulated that even the dyed-in-the-wool Repub 


Svenska Kuriren, February 24, 1892. 
Vordstjernan, May 26, 1892. 

kford Poste n, March 12, 1892. 
Skandinavia, October 27, 1892. 
Svenska Tribunen, September 11, 1892. 
Vordstjernan, June 16, 1892. 

.. June 2, 9, 1892. 


Svenska Amerikanaren, June 16, 1892. 
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lican Lutheran clergy was deserting the party.** Probal 

no other time had there been a greater need to convince the } 

by campaign funds than now. The publishers and editors 
undoubtedly felt that the election offered ‘‘golden’’ opportu 
ties. Svenska Amerikanaren held off. Its prestige may have bee 
over-exaggerated, but for one of the older Republican news) 
pers to bolt the party would have marked a new era in the his 
tory of the Swedish-American press. The reasons for its hes 
tancy were ridiculed by those who had fallen in line aln 
immediately. The reasons were wounded national pride and ob 
jections to ring politics; the Swedes, the editors argued, had 1 
been recognized by the Republican party on state or national 
tickets. While the Norwegian Knute Nelson had been nomin 

as the Republican candidate for governor of Minnesota, the R: 
publicans, it appeared, did not want the Swedes even as ‘‘1 
men.’’ ** Some staunch Republican newspapers insinuated 
Democratic campaign money was responsible for this strang 
position of the old newspaper.** Svenska Kuriren, for a long 
time dissatisfied with the Republican tariff legislation as 
pressed in the McKinley Tariff, was now ready to bolt the party 
It wondered if after over thirty years of faithfulness to 1 
Republican cause it was not time for the Swedes to put asid 
Luther’s Catechism and Uncle Tom’s Cabin and direct ‘‘th: 
eyes to the rising sun instead of dreaming of things long si 
past.’’ *” 

Only the candidature of Blaine and a platform promising t! 
reduction of the tariff rates could have held Svenska Kui 
within the fold.** Though Cleveland was not popular, ‘‘Kurre’’ 

44 Ibid., September 20, 1892. These rumors were unfounded, even if 
tion of the Republican party with the educational legislation in Wisconsi 
nois considerably embarrassed the Swedish Lutheran clergy in their support 
Republican party. On the other hand, German Catholics and Lutherans ra 
cause of the Democratie party, which definitely promised to safeguard the exist 
of the parochial schools. The whole question of the ‘‘free public school’’ and 
pulsory education was misunderstood by almost all Lutherans and Catholics 
question as a factor in the defeat of the Republican party in 1892 cannot be ig 

45 Tbid., Sey tember 20, 1892. 

‘6 Ibid., October 18, 1892. 

417 Svenska Kuriren, November 1, 1892. 

48 Tbid., April 27, 1892. 
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hnson, the editor and publisher of this paper, saw in him an 
nemy of monopolies, a friend of labor and immigrants.’ The 
dirtation of Republicans with measures tending to restrict immi- 
rration, stamped it as a party of ‘‘America for Americans.’’ 
Though Johnson was ‘‘a thorn in the flesh’’ to everything im 
in the term ‘‘the church,’’ he strangely rallied to the 
cause of the German Lutherans and Catholics in defending the 
parochial schools and the right of parents to determine the edu- 
cational training of their children, thus protesting against the 
educational legislation of the Republican party, particularly in 
lIlinois and Wisconsin. The Democrats without a doubt capi- 
talized the assumption that the Republican party had become 
contaminated with ‘‘Know Nothingism,’’ and proclaimed itself 
the friend of immigrants. As in the case of Svenska Amerikan- 
ren, Republican colleagues were immediately ready to accuse 
Svenska Kuriren of having been bought by the Democratic party, 
a charge which the paper vigorously denied.” 

Missions Vannen, a religious weekly published in Chicago, had 
long expressed liberal views on the tariff question, and found it 
impossible to swallow the McKinley Tariff. Therefore, it joined 
its ungodly Chicago contemporary, Svenska Kuriren, in sup 
porting the Democratic party.” It appeared at first as if Mis 
sions Vannen did not know in what direction it would swing. As 
one of the chief organs of the Mission Covenant, it had from 
its very beginning advocated national prohibition and had grad- 
ually become hostile to Republican traditions and the party’s 
subservieney to big business. It was evident, therefore, even 
before the Republican convention, that Missions Vannen had no 
intention of supporting that party. The partners in the Missions 
Vannen publishing company formed a strange combination. One 
was a Republican candidate for the position of county commis 
sioner, another ran for the same office on the Democratic ticket, 
while a third was campaigning for the Prohibition party. This 
strange trio decided to support the Democratic party, because 

‘9 Ibid., June 22; September 14, 1892. 

Ibid., October 5, 1892. 
Svenska Amerikanska Posten, November 8, 1892 


* Svenska Amerikanaren, September 20, 1892. 
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the Republican party had done nothing for prohibition, t! 
at times it appeared as if the paper tried to serve two masters 
namely, both the Democratic and the Prohibition parties.' 

In Chicago it was further rumored that Democratic mone, 
was circulating freely and that the radical Chicago Figa 
been purchased. The editor of this paper made the atheist 
‘‘Kurre’’ Johnson of Svenska Kuriren seem like a Sunda 
school student; and he whipped and lashed the Republican p 
as viciously as he attacked the church. But the editor denied 
accusations of his Republican colleagues, maintaining that 
paper’s support of both Republican and Democratic candidates 
for various offices was sufficient proof of the integrity of 
paper.” It seems strange, on the other hand, that the Democrat 
Committee of Cook County should have offered such a newspa; 
as Facklan [The Torch| two hundred dollars for its support ot 
the Democratic party, and that no Democratic money should 
have found its way into the pockets of editors who actually 
supported the party. Facklan, one of the new papers, started 
on the supposition that among the newer immigrants there y 
an element influenced by Marxianism or susceptible to its tenet 
Though it had only a handful of subscribers, the Democrat 
found out definitely that it was not for sale.® 

For less scrupulous editors who were willing to try tl! 
hands at editing newspapers of all the political shades, 
election of 1892 was an opportunity not to be lost, and th 
experienced were willing to take their first lessons in ‘‘pract 
cal’? American politics. Though the editors of newspapers on | 
Pacific Coast were slow to grasp the chances, Westra P 
became miraculously converted from high Republican prot: 
tionism to Democratic tariff revision on October 14. Tac 
Tribunen [Tacoma Tribune | indorsed the Republican platfor 
on June 16; and, when money was not forthcoming fron 
right source, it hesitated as to whether it should support 
Republican, the Peoples, or the Democratic party. As in 
ease of Westra Posten the bargain was struck rather late. But 

’ Missions Vdannen, October 19, 26, November 2, 1892. 

54 Chicago Figaro, October 15, 1892. 


5 Facklan, September 23, 1892. 


56 Svithtod, June 30, 1892. 
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1 October 13 *‘free copies’’ of Tacoma Tribunen telling of its 
onversion to the Democratic party, were distributed. Svenska 
4merikanska Posten, which had in 1888 revolted against the 
Republican tariff system, at first hesitated between the Peoples 
party and the Prohibition party, but finally solved the problem 
in favor of prohibition by supporting the Democratie party.” 
The support, however, was such that it gave considerable room 
for praising the efforts of the Prohihition party, which was to 
be expected from a newspaper somewhat friendly to the Mis 
sion Covenant. Complete support of the Democratic party might 
ave been disastrous to the paper as undoubtedly many of its 
subseribers thought little more of the Democrats than the Luth 
erans thought. The latter had for decades associated that party 
with whiskey and Beelzebub. Though the honesty of Svenska 
Amerikanska Posten’s liberalism can hardly be questioned, as 
't was not confined only to the campaign weeks or elections, yet 
foul Republican tongues maintained that it was publishing Dem 
oeratie literature ‘‘by the bushel,’’** and that it had sold its 
soul to the Democratic party.°*® 


Arbetaren, which had previously supported the Peoples party, 


became convinced that this movement had no chance and joined 
the Democratic party.*© Among the liberal newspapers after 
1890 was Svenska Fria Pressen [The Swedish Liberal Press|," 
which revolted against the Republican tariff system, and earned 
for itself the title ‘‘the free trade journal.’’** That this paper 
would swing in favor of the Democratic party was to be expected, 
as well as that it would be followed by Svenska Posten.” All of 
these papers were particularly interested in the plight of the 
agrarians and saw in the Republican tariff a millstone around 
the neck of the farmers. 

The fact that these papers received Democratic contributions 
in the form of advertising probably does not indicate dishonesty 
on their part. Some of them were seemingly firmly convinced 

‘7 Svenska Amerikanska Posten, November 8, 1892. 

‘ Svithiod, October 27, 1892. 

Svenska Tribunen, October 19, 1892. 


irbetaren, September 1, November 3, 1892. 


Svenska Fria Pressen, September 1, 1892. 
28 


enska Tribunen, October 26, 1892. 
irbetaren, May 12, 1892. 
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that the general unrest as expressed in the Farmers’ Alli 
had also affected a large number of Swedes, who as a resy}: 
were more liberal in their political views and were read 
desert the Republican party. It was from this group that | 
papers hoped to gain subscribers. But the conversion of Hy; 
isten [The Humorist], which jumped on the Democratic ba: 
wagon in the very last moment to make the group more m 
leaves little to the imagination.** The Democrats, however. 
not seem satisfied with the support they were finding in 
Swedish-American press in spite of the fact that never be! 
had such a Democratic ‘‘land-slide’’ within the press take 
place, as evidenced by the publication of two special campaign 
papers, namely, Svenska Demokraten [The Swedish Den 
crat|* and Monitor [Monitor ]}.°° 

Though one may regard Svenska Amerikanska Poste) 
Missions Vannen as having deserted the Prohibition party, this 
party found stronger support within the press than ever befo 
Hemfrid |Home Rest | gave its favors to the party,” as it co 
no longer look upon Harrison as a friend of temperance.” |’ 
brytaren [The Pioneer| was also tired of the support given t 
the Republican party by the friends of temperance and desired 
no compromises on the temperance question.” If Sdndebudet 
[The Message], Skaffaren [The Provider], Nya Wecko-Poste: 
[The New Weekly Post|, and Vadrt Hem [Our Home| | 
joined, they would have formed a formidable group. Sandel 
seemingly disgusted, decided to take no active part in the el 
tion, though it seemed to favor the Republican cause.” Skaffa 
with its even stronger Republican leanings, was openly dissatis 
fied because the party had not ‘‘heeded the voice of its temper 
ance friends’’ and wondered if it would not be wise to fore 
Republican party through a third party to include an anti-sal 
plank in its platform.” Nya Wecko-Posten, usually not 

64 Svenska Kuriren, January 31, 1892. 

65 Arbetaren, January 5, 1893. 

66 [bid., November 17, 1893. 

67 Hemfrid, September 15, 1892. 

68 Facklan, September 16, 1892 

69 Vagbrytaren, June 20, August 20, November 1, 1892. 

70 Arbetaren, November 17, 1892. 


71 Skaffaren, September 7, 1892. 
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ested in polities, argued that since no unworthy or unwise action 

uid be attributed to Harrison either in his official career or in 
his private life, he must be a man of high moral standards.’ 
Virt Hem, though favoring drastic temperance measures, be 
came convineed that the aim of temperance could be reached 
only gradually through local option, then state, and finally 
national prohibition.” It, therefore, supported the Republican 
ticket, but largely ignored the tariff question and stressed race 
and religious prejudices. The anti-Catholic content of its pages 
reveals the influence of the propaganda of the American Pro 
toctive Association. It feared that the Irish and Catholies had 
rained complete control of the Democratic party and that as a 
result the American institution, the free public school, was en 
dangered by a Democratic victory.” 

What was wrong? Did the Republican party lack sufficient 
funds to retain the services of the Swedish-American press? 
That there was open dissatisfaction with the methods of the 
National Republican Campaign Committee there can be no 
doubt; neither can there be doubt that the Democratic party had 
plenty of money and was able to strike many bargains. But does 
not this also imply that where small Republican favors were 
appreciated, the Republican party would find even better bar 
gains? 

Strangely enough, it was no longer Hemlandet which took the 
initiative in a vigorous attack on the Democrats, thus indicating 
clearly the seriousness of the situation, though no one could 
have doubted its Republicanism. Perhaps Republican money 
was more plentiful in the state of New York, whereby Nordstjer 
nan was able to secure definite promises at a very early date. 
This paper’s enthusiasm over Blaine can hardly be understood; 


, 


because, as soon as the paper became aware of Harrison’s 


‘hoice and began to bolster the case of Harrison.” Skandinavia 
Scandinavia| of Worcester, Massachusetts, which was also a 
'? Nya Wecko-Posten, November 2, 1892. 

Vadrt Hem, June 24, 1892. 

‘Another article entitled ‘‘ The Swedish-American Press and the American Pro 
Association?’ is being prepared, showing the intensity of the anti-Catholic 
t among the Swedish immigrants. 


rdstjernan, June 23, 1892. 
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through and through protectionist newspaper,” remained 

to the Republican party. But when Hemlandet became 
interested in the election, its enthusiasm placed it again 
ranks of the firmest defenders of the Republican ticket. It s| 
that the Democratic platform of 1892 had much in « 
with the ‘‘ Rebel constitution’’"’ and that the Farmers’ A) 
had fallen into the hands of unscrupulous professional 
cians; ** and that there were no doubts as to the benefits « 
McKinley Tariff. Protection was the issue, according to 
editor.” Boastfully it claimed that the Swedish-American pres: 
did not contain many so-called independent or mugwump paper: 
which supported the Democratic party. The editors in its fold 


99 80 


asserted, ‘‘were men with definite convictions. Svenska 7) 
bunen joined Hemlandet in singing the virtues of the Repul 
party and insisted that the praise of Cleveland by Eur 
journals was a positive sign that Europe would gain mo: 
Cleveland’s election than would the United States.** Grad 
Republican money appeared in circulation, and it seemed 
have the desired effects. Svenska Folkets Tidning, whic! 
not been free from criticizing the McKinley Tariff, declared 
millenium had not come which would make free trade possi! 
Therefore, it supported the Republican party without any res 
vation.” ‘*Time was not ripe to bolt the Republican party,”’ 
maintained.* Skaffaren swung in line, but refused to support t 
Republican candidate for secretary of state in Minnesot 
reservation which caused Hemlandet to scorn it as a bolt 
After the liberal Minnesota Posten appeared to have defi 
swung toward the Democratic party,® it was, to the surpris 
all, again converted to the Republican party. It took th 

76 Skandinavia, May 12, 26, June 2; July 28, August 4, 1892. 

7’ Hemlandet, July 14, 1892 

8 Ibid., October 20, 1892. 

» Ibid., November 3, 1892. 

80 [bid., September 29, 1892. 

81 Svenska Tribunen, August 14, 1892. 

82 Svenska Folkets Tidning, September 14, 1892. This paper is not 
fused with the Nebraska newspaper referred to earlier as friendly to t 
Alhanee, 

83 [bid.. September 14, 1892. 

8+ HIemlandet, November 10, 1892. 

85 Ibid., September 29, 1892. 
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ude as Skaffaren in regard to the candidates for secretary 
* state in Minnesota, and supported Peter Nelson of Red 
Wing, the Democratic nominee. Minneapolis Veckoblad [ Minne- 
apolis Weekly], which had appeared ready to bolt the party, 
forgot its scruples and joined Vart Hem and Nordvestern [The 
Vorthwest], giving unqualified support to the Grand Old Party. 
Duluth Posten [Duluth Post] was a staunch Republican news- 
paper, and its narrow views were often a source for ridicule to 
Arbetare n. Thus the Swedish press of Minnesota, Svenska 
Folkets Tidning, Skaffaren, Minnesota Posten, Vart Hem, Du- 
luth Posten, Minneapolis Weckoblad, and Nordvestern had been 
saved for the Republican party; * 
Posten and Svenska Fria Pressen supported the Democratic 


only Svenska Amerikanska 


party. 

In Chicago Svenska Amerikanaren definitely returned to the 
support of the Republican party, and the old Republican trio, 
Hemlandet, Svenska Tribunen, and Svenska Amerikanaren 
was intact, even though the latter was not overly enthusiastic.” 
Further, it had never occurred to such Chicago papers as Fos- 
terlandet [The Fatherland| and Chicago Bladet [Chicago 
Blade| to desert the Grand Old Party. Less important news- 
papers with a more local and state influence, such as Svithiod, 
Medborgaren [The Citizen], Superior Posten [The Superior 
Post|, Svenska Sydvestern [The Swedish Southwest |, Rockford 
Posten [Rockford Post], Duluth Posten, Frihet, Svenska Jour- 
nalen Tribunen [The Swedish Journal Tribune|, Wisconsin 
Svenska Tribunen [The Wisconsin Swedish Tribune|\, West- 
usten [The West Coast |, Nya Pressen [The New Press \, Block- 
ubrytaren, and Svenska Korrespondenten indicated that con- 
servatism was not dead.** One need not believe that these had 
been bought, but they were appreciative of what revenue they 
lid secure from Republican advertising, and many felt that it 
was only regrettable that the Republican party had delayed so 
long in using the press for this purpose.” In fact, the sincerity 
6 Ibid., November 24, 1892: Fosterlandet, November 23, 1892. 

‘Svenska Amerikanaren, August 30, 1892. 

Westra Posten, November 4, 11, 1892; Duluth Posten, October 27, 1892; Rock 
Posten, November 5, 1892. 


‘* Svenska Korrespondenten, October 27, 1892 
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of the Republicanism of such papers as Svithiod, Fosterlandet 
Superior Posten, and numerous others can be questioned as 

as the honesty of the few liberal newspapers. But, naturally, 
was easier for the Republican newspapers to remain honest and 
refuse subsidies as long as the subscribers were overwhelming) 
Republicans. 

Though these newspapers were desperately seeking to d 
high protection, the Republican party’s position on the pub! 
school question, and its attitude toward the immigrants 
immigration, coupled with Harrison’s candidacy, brought 
joy to the editors. In despair they seized upon the prohil 
question and took to task those who were leaning too strong 
in favor of the Prohibition party. This course, they alleg 
would assure Cleveland’s election. It was also a campaign 
which it was easy to bury the real issues by hurling various a 
cusations of bribery against one another, as had already bee: 
indicated.” Probably there was a general feeling, even if de1 
in the Republican press, that Harrison’s defeat was certain, 
that the ungodly Uncle Slokum of the Chicago Figaro was 
when he said that Cleveland’s election was as certain as ‘‘an 
in church.” 


tang 


It was indeed a strange election, when approximately a do: 
newspapers from a press steeped in Republican traditions 
serted the Republican standards, while the support given by 
such newspapers as Sdndebudet and Westkusten was less t 
lukewarm, and the Republican party only by ‘‘chance’’ wor 
nearly lost the support of Svenska Amerikanaren and a number 
of less important newspapers. In other words, the Repub! 
party was in real danger of losing the support of nearly 
third of the entire Swedish press, even if the potential bolt 
were among the less influential papers. Here is room for s| 
lation as to whether liberalism had a proportionate grow! 
among the immigrants or the subscribers. There is no doubt t! 
the press had become sufficiently Americanized to be influ 
to a certain extent by local and sectional issues and was 


90 Svenska Tribunen, November 9, October 5, 1892; Skandinavia, July 7 
Hemlandet, July 7, 1892; Svenska Amerikanska Posten, November 8 
Wecko-Posten, September 21, 1892; Svenska Amerikanaren, November 1, 1* 
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longer looking at American polities entirely from a national 
noint of view. This was particularly true of the Minnesota press 
‘n which a much greater interest was manifested in state than 
‘n national politics. The press also had to a greater degree than 
ever before clamored for the nomination by the Republican 
yarty of members of the group it served; and not a few papers 
used this as a pretext to withdraw their support from that party.” 
In 1892, in spite of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, it was indeed 
difficult for the press to disassociate the Republican party from 
big business and monopolies, when logic and common sense also 
stamped it as evident. Tired of the national aspects of polities, 
the papers sought comfort and solace in state and local polities. 
The fact that the liberal press had a precarious existence and 
ily such papers as Svenska Amerikanska Posten and Missions 
Vinnen, and Svenska Fria Pressen may be said to have been 
able to weather the consequences of their liberalism indicates 
that the immigrants were still ultra conservative.® 

Yet, even when regarded from another point of view, the losses 
of the Republican party had not been great. Among the many 
well known Swedish campaign speakers that the Republican 
party used were men like the Reverend Carl A. Swensson and 
John A. Enander, while the Democrats had to be satisfied with 
lesser lights such as C. F. Petterson, who lectured at poorly 
attended meetings to a group of ‘‘younger’’ immigrants, whose 
‘eves had been opened.’’ * Though the aging Enander may have 
been somewhat disappointed over his rewards for the services 
he rendered Harrison in 1888, he was without a question a man 
of influence, a master of the poetical beauties of the Swedish 
language, in which respect he probably had not his peer in the 
United States. Swensson was at his best on the stump. His 


? 
0 


duties as a clergyman had endowed him with a vocabulary of fire 
and brimstone, while his political interests had given him the 
opportunity to master the bombastic oratory of the politician. 
Who could, therefore, be more convincing than Swensson,” when 


2 Svenska Korresponde nten, October 6, 1892; Svenska Amerikanaren, August 16, 
S92; Svenska Folkets Tidning, September 28, September 14, 1892. 
Arbetaren, November 17, 1892. 
*Svenska Kuriren, November 1, 1892. 
‘S Svithiod, Svenska Kuriren, Fosterlandet, Rockford Posten, and others, refer 
s for weeks immediately preceding the election. 
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he acted as if ‘‘an entire beehive’’ had made a home 
pants?” 

The vast majority of the Swedish immigrants probabh 
not need the gesticulations of Swensson to keep them faitht 
the Republican party. The first to be convinced of this were { 
newspapers which had deserted the Republican fold. § 
Kuriren, the most important deserter, claimed that the S 
had voted ‘‘as one man for the Grand Old Party,”’ regardl: 


candidates.*’ The editor of this paper hoped soon to forget 


trespasses, and he learned the lesson so well that Sve) 
Kuriren was never again to be guilty of deserting the Republi: 
party. The election was not over before Westra Posten ® beca) 
silent on political questions; and, though it had sup) 
Cleveland, it failed to announce the Democratic victory. It 
soon back in the Republican fold.”* To begin a happy new 


t in 1893, Humoristen once more sang hail, hail to the Gra 

Old Party.’ 
Tacoma Tribunen also was growing weary of Democratic | 

ties, and in the election in Seattle in the early spring of 189 
was already fighting for the Republican ticket.” Dissatisfact 
over the Democratic party’s stand on the silver question and t! 
uncertainty of the nature of Democratic tariff legislation furt 
strengthened Tacoma Tribunen’s Republican views. Other: 
followed the example set by these newspapers, since the Swi 


96 Swensson had been warned by friends not to use the story of t 
‘who had the Word of God on his lips, but the devil in his pants.’’ B 
heed the warnings, thus giving rise to the ‘‘ beehive story.’’ 

97 Svenska Kuriren, February 11, 1893. Statisties may be cited fron 
states to ‘‘show’’ how the Swedes voted in the election of 1892. The fa 
Statistics are so obvious that only a few figures from Illinois are given. 
where Swedes were to be found, the plurality of Harrison was as follows: W 
3,249; Knox, 2,723; Kane, 2,597; DeKalb, 1,595; Whiteside, 1,040: Rock 
1,018; Ford, 895; Mercer, 495; Henderson, 431; Stark, 422: Bureau. 369 
County the Democrats were victorious, it was said, only as a result of ar 
support given that party by ‘‘Germans’’ and ‘‘ socialist laborers.’’ The r 
the Swede’s faithfulness to the Republican party is found in the react 
newspapers towards politics during and following the election. Hemlandet, N 
17, 1892. 

8 Westra Posten, November 4, 1892. 

9 Frihets Bane ret, October 17, 1894. 

Svenska Kuriren, January 31, 1893. 

101 Tacoma Tribunen, March 22, 1893. 
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evidently deeply convinced of the virtues of a high protec 
tariff. Though Nya Verlden’s claim in 1893 that it was the 
only independent newspaper in the Swedish-American press 
-ounded boastful, it was close to the truth. Minnesota Posten, 
which had finally been won over to the Republican party in 
1892, soon returned to its liberal policy and its first love, Pop- 
ylism.** But the greatly decreased liberal press seemed even 
more insignificant as the number of conservative newspapers 
onstantly increased. These were such as Argus, Svenska V ecko 
hladet, Frihets Baneret [The Banner of Freedom), and Svenska 
Budbararen [The Swedish Messenger], swelling the number 
of newspapers to approximately some over sixty in 1893." 
What chance would liberal newspapers have, lamented one of 
the erring editors who had supported Cleveland, when the Dem 
ocratie Swedes, if there were any in 1892, returned home to 
Sweden with the hard times in 1893, so that in 1894 they were 
rarer than flies in November.’® Sadder yet was the cause of liber 
alism, when it became evident that the so-called smaller and liber 
i| newspapers could easily be converted by the prospect of 
Republican funds into good conservative newspapers. The elec- 
tion of 1892 had taught the best newspapers the methods of 
securing easy money. The defeat of the Republican ticket in 
1892, though not in any degree the result of the liberal Swedish 
newspapers’ support of the Democratic party, had taught the 
Republican organization a lesson. The press could look forward 
toa more generous Republican party ;'” and, as far as the Swed 
sh press was concerned, if the Democrats wanted its support 
ey would have to pay and pay. 
It is searecely necessary to point out that the Swedish-Amer 
‘an press was more virtuous than the political parties. If news 
papers cared to exist, they had to take into account the political 
views of their subscribers. It is true, however, that by 1892 the 
Swedish-American press was less important as a factor in shap 
ing the opinion of the immigrants than before. The editors who 
Vya Verlden, September 14, 1893. 
* Minnesota Posten, September 6, 1893. 


Ibid., July 19, 1893; Frihets Baneret, October 11, 1893. 
5 Svenska Kuriren, October 9, 1894. 


’ Svenska Amerikanaren, February 18, 1896. 
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regarded this as an important task of the press in the nin 
discovered that they were visionaries. For in several nat 


and state elections after 1892 tradition kept the Swedish imm; 
grants bound to the Republican party; a change could take pla 
only when they had become sufficiently Americanized to e 
under distinct sectional influences or under the direct influe; 
of ‘‘American’’ opinion. 


, 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Captain Isaac Struarr’s JouRNEY TO THE WeEsTWaARD 
Epirep sy G. Huserr Smit 


Readers of Archibald Loudon’s old Narratives of Outrages 
Committed by the Indians must have been surprised by the nar 
rative of Captain Isaac Stuart which there appears, in a curious 
setting of bloody tales of border warfare, a brief, plain account 

f a journey said to have been begun about 1764, which took its 
writer from Fort Pitt to a point some hundreds of miles beyond 
the souree of the Red River, over a ridge of mountains, whence 
the streams flowed westward. The obvious objections to the au 
thenticity of the narrative do not deprive it of any of its interest. 
Tribes of ‘‘Welsh-speaking Indians’’ have been reported from 
many parts of North America, and the idea was popular even 
after Stuart’s day. A more serious objection is that he speaks of 
the Wyandot, or Huron, as near the source of the Red River. 
This error can be explained, however, by assuming that the lapse 
of time since his adventures had served to confuse the Huron, 
which he could have known near Fort Pitt, with some tribe 
which he encountered on the Red River. 

Stuart’s narrative was published in the Columbian Magazine, 

r Monthly Miscellany, at Philadelphia, in March, 1787.' The ac 
count is there accompanied by a signed statement of October 17, 
1784, and the narrative presumably first found its way into print 
sometime between these two dates, since the magazines of the 
period to a very great extent used material already in print. Still 
later, the narrative was included in a volume of captivities sev- 
eral times reprinted, whence it found its way into Loudon’s col 
lection.” Because of the fact that the version in the Columbian 

I, 318-20. 
See The Affecting History of Dreadful Distresses of Frederick Manheim’s Family. 
lo Which Are Added, an Encounter between a White Man and Two Savages. Adven 
f Capt. Isaac Stewert. . . . Printed for Chapman Whitcomb [n.p., 1792-93] 


litle from Narratives of Captivities among the Indians of North America. A List of 


ood) 
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Magazine, now somewhat inaccessible, is a more complet: 
than that printed by Loudon, it is here reproduced. 
Concerning Isaac Stuart himself, attention is drawn to 
terial concerning his career during the Revolution in the ree 
of claims of American Loyalists in the Public Record Of 
From these sources one learns that he was born in Scotland a 
went when a child with his parents to America, where t} 
settled in Ninety Six District, South Carolina. From May, 178 
till the early part of 1781 he acted as a major of militia in East 
Florida. He was then made captain, by Lord Cornwallis, 
troop of Light Horse. His plantation on ‘‘Little River, Waters 
of Savannah,’’ in Ninety Six District, which he had purchas 
in 1774, with its improvements and his personal property, h 
lost about this time because of his loyal attachment to the g 
With this loss, Stuart removed with his wife and three childre: 
to Nova Scotia, where they settled at St. John. Because of 
character and activity during the Revolution, Stuart, then 


‘ 
O+ 


need, was allowed a pension of £40 per annum from April 5, | 
His narrative as printed in the Columbian Magazine is accompa 
ied by the brief statement of October 17, 1784, here omitted, 
the effect that Stuart had had command of a corps of ‘‘indepe1 
ent marines,’’ in which capacity he had ‘‘aequitted himself wit 
gallantry.’’ Concerning this command, or of his subsequent 
areer, no information is at present available, but it may be n 
tioned that a person of this name — the only person of such na! 
listed from the state —is given by the first federal census as 
dwelling in Camden District, Lancaster County, South Carolin 
in 1790. Just how the narrative of the early travels of this ardent 
loyalist came to be published in a magazine of the new nation is 
not clear, but there is no reason for questioning the main stat 
ments of the brief account, and the character of its author during 
the period of the Revolution is attested by his superior officer, 
Colonel John H. Cruger, who speaks of him with the highe 
Books and Manuscripts on this Subject in the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the \ 
berry Library (Chicago, 1912), 2, which see, with the Supplement (1928), for 
editions. Stuart’s narrative appears in Archibald Loudon, A Selection of S 

Most Interesting Narratives, of Outrages, Committed by the Indians, in Th 

with the White People ... (Carlisle, 1808-[1811]. Reprinted Harrisburg, 155° 
66-69. 
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stating that ‘‘for his Zeal, Fidelity, & activity upon all 


aie 


easions, he has great Merit.’’ 


4 Narrative of Captain Isaac Srvart, of the provincial Cavalry, 
if South-Carolina, taken from his own Mouth by J. C. Es 
quire, on board the Ship Peacock, March, 1782. 


| was taken prisoner about fifty miles to the westward of Fort Pitt, 
eighteen years ago by the Indians, and carried by them to the 
Wabash. with other white men, who were executed with circumstances 
f horrid barbarity. It was my good fortune to call forth the sympathy 
‘the good woman of the town, who was permitted to redeem me from 
by giving as my ransom, a horse. After remaining two years in 
ve, a Spaniard came to the nation, having been sent from Mexico on 
liscoveries ; he made application to the chiefs of the Indians, for hiring me 
nother white man, who was in the like situation, a native of Wales, 
inamed John Davey, which was complied with, and we took our de- 
irture in company with the Spaniard, and travelled to the westward, 
rossing the Missisippi, near the river Rouge, or Red River, up which 
we travelled upwards of seven hundred miles; when we came to a nation 
f Indians remarkably white, and whose hair was of a reddish colour, at 
st mostly so. They lived on a small river which emptied itself into 
Red River, which they called the River Post, and in the morning the day 
ifter our arrival, the Welchman informed me that he was determined to 
remain with the nation of Indians, giving as a reason that he understood 
ir language, it being very little different from the Welch. My curiosity 
was excited very much by this information, and I went with my com 
panion to the chief men of the town, who informed him in a language 
that I had no knowledge of, and which had no affinity with that of an) 
ther Indian tongue that I ever heard, that the fore-fathers of this 
nation came from a foreign country, and landed on the east-side of the 
Missisippi, describing particularly the country now called West-Florida ; 
and that on the Spaniards taking possession of that country, they fled 
to their then abode, and as a proof of what they advanced, they brought 
ut rolls of parchment,* wrote with blue ink, at least it had a blueish 
ist; the characters I did not understand, and the Welchman being un- 
This passage appears in the Loudon text as follows: ‘‘It was my good fortune 
| forth the sympathy of Rose, called the good woman of the town, who was per 
{to redeem from the flames.’’ It is probable that the meaning of the original 
en changed, but the Loudon text hints at customs which, if authentic, are not 
generally recognized by travellers. 
Loudon text here inserts: ‘‘which were carefully tied up in otter skins, or 


% were large characters, ’’ 
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acquainted with letters, even of his own language, I was not able to k 
























what the meaning of the writing was. They were a bold, hardy, intr 
people, very war-like, and their women were beautiful compared 
other Indians. We left this nation after being kindly treated, and r 
quested to remain among them. Being only two in number, the S 


p 
and myself, we travelled up the Red River, till we came to a 1 
of Indians called Wiandots, that never had seen a white man bet 
and who were unacquainted with the use of fire-arms. On our ¥ 
came to a transparent river, near three-fourths of a mile wide, w] 
to our great surprise found descend into the earth, and at the foot 
ridge of mountains disappeared: It was remarkably clear, and near t 
we found the bones of two animals of such size, that a man might y 
under their ribbs, and the teeth were very heavy. 
The nation of Indians, that never had seen a white man befor 
near the source of the Red River; and here the Spaniard to his 
joy discovered gold dust in the brooks and rivulets: and being inf 
by the Indians, that a nation lived further west, that were ver 
and whose arrows were pointed with gold, we set out in the hoy 
reaching this country, and we travelled about five hundred miles 
we reached a ridge of mountains, which we crossed, and from whic! 
streams run due west: and at the foot of the mountains the Span 
gave proof of joy and satisfaction, having found gold in great abu 
ance. I was not acquainted with the nature of the ore, but I lifted 
what he ealled gold-dust, from the bottom of the little rivulets, issuing 
from the cavities of the rocks; it had a yellowish cast, and was remar! 
ably heavy ; but, so much was the Spaniard satisfied, that he relinquished 
his intentions of prosecuting his journey, being perfectly convin 
he had found a country full of gold. 
On our return we took a different road, and when we reached the Mis 
sisippi, we went in a canoe to the Spanish settlements, at the mout 
the Missouri, where I was discharged by the Spaniard, and | 
amongst the Chickesaws, and from thence to the Cherokees, from w 
country I went to Ninety-Six, in South-Carolina.® It is impossible f 
to give an adequate description of the country on the south-west side of | 
Missisippi. — I was charmed with the richness of the lands on the 
but 
parison is odious. The luxuriance of the soil, the richness of the herbag 


east side of that noble river, till I beheld the other country 


the majesty of the forests, the richness of the meadows, which are 
many places of amazing extent, and covered with rich grass and ¢! 
that is in height, at least three feet. The woods are full of deer 


5 The remaiuder of the narrative is omitted from the Loudon text 
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e; and in the fall, grapes and apples are everywhere to be found 
short, every other part of America, is a desert compared to that coun- 
known in England by the name of Louisiana. The air is pure and 

ind the climate as healthy as any in the world. Nature has been 

rfully bountiful in furnishing water in the greatest abundance 
n many places, acres of ground are covered with salt-rock, where 

the animals go at certain seasons; and it is extremely pleasing to ob 
serve the tongues of various wild beasts, on the surface of the rocks of 
salt. No country in the world is better caleulated for the culture of to 
0. rice and indigo; and when it is considered that on the banks of 
the Missouri, and Red River settlements, might be made equal to the 
supply of all Europe with those commodities; and that for three months 
the year, the current runs with such rapidity, that they could go 
jown the stream one hundred miles in twenty-four hours; — it is only 
to be lamented, that such a valuable country should remain unoccupied. 
New York. 2d June, 1783. 

| do certify that the aforesaid narrative is a just and true state of 
facts, and an exact copy of that given by me in South-Carolina, in March, 


Signed Isaac Stuart. 
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Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from Ja 
1764 to December 1767 ; Preserved in the Public Record Offi 
by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty 
ury under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. (Lor 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. viii + 484 pp. £1 12s. 6d 

This is the twelfth volume of the series of journals of the commis 
ers popularly known as the Board of Trade. The text of the j 
printed without an introduction, but the editor has added thr 
showing the dates covered by each volume of the printed series, the 
ial governors during the period of this volume, and the dates of t] 
missions constituting the board since 1704. The value of this ser 
journals needs no emphasis. 

This volume covers the interesting period of the consolidatior 
conquests of 1763. New establishments were being made in Quebe 
ida, and Granada; new trade problems were arising in Sardin 
gal, the Low Countries, and in the slave traffic on the African ec 
work of the commissioners embraced the range from sending tw 
boats to Gambia to considering plans for the taxation of an emp 
Stamp Act disturbances, however, seem never to have provoked s 
discussions among the commissioners. All papers relating to the sul 
were, according to standing orders, transmitted to the secretary 

The years 1764 to 1767 brought a climax in the history of the boa 
During the early part of 1764 business was so heavy that many sess 
had to be continued in the afternoon. In July a larger and more eff 
secretarial staff was organized providing the services of three s: 
officers and nine clerks. The board remained very active until a reorg 
ization of the whole system of dealing with commercial and colo: 
fairs. On August 9, 1766, orders were received to instruct all color 


ernors to send their correspondence directly to the secretary of st 


to transmit copies of it to the board. About two weeks later full i: 


tions were received for putting the new system in operation 


creased importance of the board was immediately reflected by 


of about one-fourth in the frequency of meetings. The board 1 
however, of such importance that the historian cannot afford t 
its journal. 

The editing is of the same high quality as that of the othe 


560 
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series, and the index shows the old weakness in subject entries 


\ 


Jotwithstanding the seores of papers referring to the topic, even the 
‘Stamp Act’’ receives no separate index entry. Subject listings 
ar only under the several colonies and under four large headings 
ns, misecellanies, plantations general, and trade. 

Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLp 
British Empire before the American Revolution: Provincial Char 
wteristics and Sectional Tendencies in the Era Preceding the Amer 
ican Crisis. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. Vol. I, Great Britain and 
Ireland; Vol. Il, The Southern Plantations; Vol. 111, The Northern 
Plantations. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1936. Vol. 1 


xxx + 301 pp. Vol. II, xxx + 384 pp. Vol. III, xxxvi + 347 pp. In 
dex and maps. ) 
[his work is not, as both the title and sub-title might imply, another 
history of the growth of the British Empire during the seventeenth and 
ighteenth centuries, but is a description and an interpretation of this 
empire in the middle of the eighteenth century with particular emphasis 
n the year 1750. The first volume is devoted to Great Britain and Irs 
|; the second, to the Southern Plantations; and the third, to the 
Northern Plantations. With few exceptions the chapters give a cross 
section of the economic, social, political, and religious life in England, 
tland, Ireland, and the various colonies. The treatment of the East 
dia Company and of the frontier problems with France and Spain are 
expressly reserved for future volumes. 


sit 


The plan and organization of the work are admirable; and Professor 
Gipson has sueceeded in giving a vivid picture of the British Empire 
in 1750 just as Professor Halévy did of Great Britain in 1815 in his His 
tory of the English People. The selection of the year 1750 is a particular- 
ly happy choice because it gives the author an opportunity to deal with 
British society on the eve of the Seven Years’ War and of the great eco- 
nomic changes of the second half of the eighteenth century. The year 1750 
was a very normal year in which no statesman dazzled his contempor 
iries, in which no war disturbed the serenity of the social order, and in 
which England reached her height as a grain exporting country. But 
vhile a good plan and the selection of a singularly appropriate year 
furnish an excellent foundation, the real value of the work lies in the 





f cfilective manner in which the project was executed. The painstaking 
re used in gathering and interpreting the source material is evident 
every page of the narrative. The presentation is characterized by 


arity of expression and a somewhat cautious objectivity. 


lhe reviewer feels that the only serious flaw in either the planning 
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or execution of this work lies in the failure to provide any 


summary at the end of some of the chapters. Brief concluding pa 


particularly for chapters in the second and third volumes, sun 
the part which each colony or group of colonies played in th 
would have done much to make points clear earlier in the narrat 
were brought out in the coneluding chapter. Whenever a sun 
given at the end of a chapter, however, it is done in a most effect 
ner; and the first and last chapters of the work and the one 
two on Guinea do leave the reader with very clear cut ideas o1 
tions of the different parts of the empire. The treatment of Gu 
especially significant because Professor Gipson firmly believes 
‘‘earried the Empire.’’ 

The publishers have done their part in making the volumes att: 
and have included a fine set of maps at the end of each of 1 
Students of both American and English history should join 
Professor Gipson to carry on his interesting and novel treatment 
British Empire in which, in these three volumes, he has made 
than a mere brilliant beginning. 


Western Reserve University DoNnALD G. BARN 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. By Edmund C. B 
Vol. VIII. (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Was! 
Division of Historical Research, 1936. xcix + 899 pp.) 

This concluding volume of an important series is of special 
covering the last four years of the Continental Congress, with 
ment which includes letters, 1783-84, which were not available 
ume VII. From the letters in this volume the increasing necessity 
stronger central government is quite apparent. The general indiffe 
toward Congress increased, and was revealed especially in the 
difficulty during these years to secure a quorum, while the pro! 
revenue was a serious one. Although the system of requisit 
proved unsatisfactory, an impost measure encountered so mu 
tion that eventually it was dropped. The only really constructi 
during these dismal years dealt with western problems. First, t 
Ordinance was passed in 1785, and then in 1787 came the on 
government of the Northwest Territory. Congress also took ste} 
tinguish Indian titles in the Northwest, but unfortunately, it 
into its usual ineptitude in dealing with the equally important tss 
the free navigation of the Mississippi. 

The picture, as reflected in the Letters, is one of a Congress 
befuddled, whose influence was continually waning. Even 
discouraging conditions the proposal for a convention to forn 
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covernment was not enthusiastically received, The 
s Convention met a rather cool reception, and many doubts 
x] ressed as to the attitude of the several states toward the eor 
t recommended. Finally Congress accepted the report, but only 
nsiderable reservation. After the Constitutional Convention met, 
in the old Congress rapidly waned, although efforts were made 
1 a quorum, in order to preserve at least a semblance of a central 
nent. The Constitution itself aroused much criticism, and after it 
tified, the chief interest of Congress centered in the struggle over 
tion of the national capital. A quorum of seven states was mus 
r the last time October 10, 1786, and thereafter, for all practical 
es, the Continental Congress expired. 
previous volumes, Dr. Burnett has drawn upon many manu 
lections, notably those of the Library of Congress, and has 
considerable printed material, the latter in the numerous and 
lable footnotes especially. The index has been prepared with Mr 
Matteson’s usual care. Altogether, this concluding volume up 
is the high standards of the series. Like the previous volumes, it ful 
purpose which Dr. Burnett announced in the preface to the first 
Letters, Vol. I, p. 5), to bring together from varied sources the 
ters of the members, and other records of the Continental Congress in 
rder to supplement the decided limitations of the official journal. These 
volumes, covering the life of the Continental Congress, 1774 to 
789, constitute a series of great historical value, and together with the 
nal of the Continental Congress for the same period, soon to be 


mpleted, they give an indispensable basis for historical research in the 
riod of the Revolution and the Confederacy. To Dr. Burnett and his 
faithful co-workers the historical world is deeply indebted for so mon 
mental and valuable an undertaking, one that has been consistently 


irried out with discriminating intelligence and thorough scholarship. 


versity of Cincinnati BevERLEY W. Bonp Jr 


lutionary New Hampshire: An Account of the Social and Political 
Forces Underlying the Transition from Royal Province to American 
Commonwealth. By Richard Francis Upton. (Hanover: Dartmouth 
College Publications, 1936. xiv +- 276 pp. Bibliography, index, illus- 
trations, and maps. $3.00.) 

While Mr. Upton held a senior fellowship at Dartmouth College, for 


iademie year 1934-35, he carried on an intensive investigation of the 


pments which took place in New Hampshire throughout the Revo 
ry period. The resulting volume will bring to its readers mixed 


ngs of admiration and regret — admiration for the author’s industry 
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and success, and regret that a year or two more was not spent 


mitting the work to age in the wood. Mr. Upton modestly notes 
preface that a definitive piece of historical research covering a su 
such broad scope could hardly be earried out in so brief a time 
reviewer is inclined to agree with him. His work was outlined 
prehensive fashion however, and the many phases of the subject 
been well covered in view of the limited time given to them. After 
introductory chapters on the general background of the Revolut 
author delves into a great variety of individual topics, such as th: 
fall of Governor John Wentworth in 1775, the Provincial Congress, \ 
Hampshire’s relation to the Continental Congress, military and 
affairs, the suppression of the loyalists, finance, industry, land tenur: 
new state government and, in conclusion, a suggestive treatm 
liberal ideas in religion, education, the newspaper press, and ref 
the penal code. The chapter on New Hampshire men at sea, as priv 
men or officers in the Continental Navy, is admirable; the treat: 
commerce and industry is rather sketchy. One wishes occasional 
Mr. Upton had not separated his subjects into such watertight com; 
ments, and that some of the leading characters of the time, men like Johr 
Wentworth, John Langdon, John Stark, and John Sullivan, had 
dealt with more as human beings and less as impersonal factors 
thesis. It would be impossible to make an account of Revolutionary 
Hampshire as dramatic as current newspaper reports from Madrid 
Mr. Upton has missed several opportunities to point up his story i 
fashion. One should like to know more about Governor Wentw 
flight from Portsmouth on H.M.S. ‘‘Searborough,’’ Sullivan’s 

to save the American retreat from Canada in 1776, and Stark’s 1 
exploit at Bennington. But these are minor faults in a compreh 
piece of work which has been completed with amazing dispate! 
Upton eould have emphasized more forcefully the interesting esti! 
(p. 61) of the small number of loyalists in the state; seven per cent 
figure much below that often assigned to this element in the Amer 
population at the time. The observation on Captain John Hart’s 

in the Garonne River (p. 110) reveals a lack of understanding of F! 
American relations; and in the sympathetic reference to Be 
Thompson (p. 130), who was exiled as a suspected loyalist, there 1s 
hint of the recent disclosure that he was one of General Gage’s infor! 
in 1775, and hence a traitor to the American cause. 


Brown University Jarvis M. M 
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jland and France, 1774-1789. By Kathryn Sullivan. (Philadelphia 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. xi +- 195 pp. Bibliography. 
an 


] + 4 
M] O| 


relations between Maryland and France during the peri 
‘an Revolution were neither very extensive nor very important 


hief points of contact concerned purchases of flour for the French 
Indies and the French forces in America, the question whether 
1 or the United States should control the Mississippi, Freneh influ 

favor of Maryland’s acceptance of the Articles of Confederation, 
ssage of French troops through Maryland, and an 


nd to borrow funds and purchase supplies in France. 


? 


attempt by 


purchase of flour was complicated by private speculations by 
h officials. This topic calls for a nation-wide treatment, for appar 
some of the essential aspects of the business did not come 
learly in Maryland and even the Maryland attitude in the 


itter was based on conditions not to be proved from events within 
state. The happy relations between Maryland and the French troops 
| also be more enlightening if there were comparisons with the sit 


in other regions. The control of the Mississippi gave rise to an 


4 


eresting bit of diplomacy ; but its action took place in Congress, and 
mere circumstance that a Maryland delegate, Jenifer, happened to 


the most aetive supporter of the Franeco-Spanish point of view hardly 


gives the affair a geographical localism. The sending of an agent to bor 
row money in France and the French influence in favor of Maryland’s 

ication of the Articles of Confederation are topies that better lend 
hemselves to local treatment. 


lo a large extent the subject matter of the book does not seem to have 

special local significance ; and the geographical treatment often cuts 
ross important lines of relationship when a wider treatment of the 
e subjects might have brought out interesting generalizations. One 


eral conclusion of interest is that Maryland was more devoted to the 
ch interests than any other state, but this devotion died quickly 
r the close of the war. 


Miss Sullivan has done a prodigious amount of research for a small 

Her bibliography includes over two hundred references, some of 
vhich embrace collections running into scores of volumes. It could be 
d that all publications represented such a thorough investigation 


materials, 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GOULD 
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The Constitution and the Men Who Made It: The Story of the ¢ 
tional Convention, 1787. By Hastings Lyon. (Boston: H 
Mifflin Company, 1936. xiv + 314 pp. Appendices. $3.00. 

Here is an intentionally popular work prepared to meet the 
demand of the public to commemorate the one hundredth and 
anniversary of the framing of the constitution. ‘‘This endeavor 
author admits, ‘‘pretends to no research beyond prolonged por 
over Madison’s report of the debates.’’ The author is a lawyer ; 


quently dwells upon technical meanings of terms. There is also 


chapter on political theory in the convention not to mention coup 


and the problem of unconstitutionality. The effort to popularize 
the form of introducing short biographical sketches throughout th 
at the point of the first important speech or action of the various d 
in the convention. Washington, Hamilton, and Franklin are spar 
biographies because ‘‘they are familiar enough.’’ 

The general plan of the work includes a brief background of 
federation experiences leading up to a convention, a narrative 
leading stages in the work of the convention, and a chronology 
chief events. The author then treats in separate chapters the chief 
that come before the convention and tries to trace through the \ 
forms which each proposal underwent and to give the debates th 
Some of these are quite effectively presented. The author even rare 
plements the evidence in this fashion, ‘‘ Perhaps Ellsworth would ar 
(p. 200). 

A few slips were noted. The date for submitting the articles 
federation to the states (p. 145) is November 15, 1777. The maj 
over-riding a veto is incorrectly stated (p. 85). It is improper 
to the ‘‘ Federal Government’’ in 1779 (p. 30). Not all the states | 
man executives in 1787 (p. 205). 

There are a number of generalizations and statements implying 
pretations with which the reviewer is impelled to dissent. ‘‘ That 
ple should elect one House and the State Legislatures the other 
a compromise but was approved by large majorities throughout’ 
149). The solution, embodying a combination of the essential fi 
of the Virginia proposal and the practice of the Confederation w! 
small states were instructed to retain, brought the hostile align: 
together. Why not a compromise? The importance of rules of pri 
are minimized (p. 56). To say that all the members of the con 
save Gouverneur Morris, Franklin, and Dickinson, imitated Addis 
Johnson in their literary style is only to invite controversy (pp. 1 


The assertion that ‘‘consistency is especially out of place in 


speeches’’ (p. 179) has at least misplaced the emphasis 
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momie outlook of the author is probably revealed in this sen 
‘‘The ruin of war in the destruction of tangible things is less 
ng than the ruin in the functioning of society wrought through 

‘ing of war by an inflation of the curreney’’ (p. 25). The author 
de a thorough study of Madison’s journal, and his book will serve 
venient reference for the assembled debates upon leading issues 
the convention. 


rsity of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


sée Américaine D’Une Famille Francaise: Le Docteur Antoine 
yrain. By H. Fouré Selter. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 

ess, 1936. x + 123 pp. Illustrations and maps. $1.50 

» summer of 1787 Dr. Antoine Saugrain, a young French scientist, 


upon exploring the mineral resources of the United States and 


ling a suitable spot for a settlement of his own countrymen, 
| himself with letters of introduction to Benjamin Franklin and 
| for America. In about two years he returned to France and in the 
‘ing of 1790 he again set out for America with a band of French emi 
ts destined to settle at Gallipolis on the Ohio. Until his death in 1820 
Saugrain spent his time in ceaseless activity. After six years of 
ering at Gallipolis, Dr. Saugrain moved to Lexington, then to 
sville, and finally in 1800 to St. Louis where he spent the remainder 
his life. As chemist, geologist, naturalist, and physician he devoted 
mself to a multitude of interests. As the first practising physician in 
Louis, as post surgeon under the Spanish Lieutenant Governor de 
Lassus, and later as army surgeon by the appointment of President Jet 
rson, Dr. Saugrain rendered valuable service. While this ‘‘cheer 
, sprightly little Frenchman”’ astonished the frontiersmen by his in 
‘in making matches, barometers, and thermometers, his greatest 
tribution was the introduction in St. Louis of vaccine virus in com 
ting smallpox. 
M. Selter insists that Dr. Saugrain deserves to be remembered as a 
eer of medicine in the Mississippi Valley, as a ‘‘philosophe’’ who 


] 
tie 


ght science and the spirit of philanthropy into the frontier sett 
ts, and as a tireless worker whose courage and energy commanded 
esteem of his fellowmen. 
iddition to an introduction of thirty six pages this little volume 
nsists of two journals (Voyage de Pittsburg aux chutes de V’Ohio, Ri 
des Indtens, Arrivée a Louisville, Du 19 mars au 29 mars 1788; 
De Louisville d Philadelphie, Dy 11 mai au 20 juillet 1788), two notes 
. ir au Fort Steuben: Observations sur le Post Vincennes), and a 
ing section ealled La Vie Courage use de Nophi Vari Rol imson 
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which consists of a biographical sketch and a few letters writt 
Sophie Marie Robinson, Saugrain’s sister-in-law and the wife of Dr 
Hamilton Robinson, pioneer doctor and adventurer. 


Ohio State University Harotp W. Lan 


The American Medical Profession, 1783 to 1850. By Henry Burnell! §} 
er. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 271 pp. $3.25 

As the title implies, this is a history of the American medical 
sion during its formative period, from the advent of the first 
training down to the early years of the A. M. A. As late as 1750 
were no medical schools, journals, societies, or licensing boards 
country; in a word, practically none of those institutions which a1 
sential to the existence of any profession. At the end of the period 
was no lack of them; indeed there were altogether too many schools 
probably too many journals. Despite the consequent confusion, a r 
profession had come into being; a profession which struggled agai 
considerable odds to advance science, to improve the standards of pr 
tice, to fulfill certain obligations to society, and (being human 
tect its own privileges and prestige. 

Dr. Shafer examines the evolution of all these institutions and 
ities with great care and in considerable detail. It is noteworthy 
state laws and documents, as well as the professional literature 
extensively employed. The result is a study which will be of pern 
value to all who wish to know the actual facts about the developmen 
this profession, from such subtle matters as the general nature of me 
eal literature, to such specific items as the treatments employed a: 
size of fees. 

The author is not primarily concerned with the history of the m 
sciences ; save in so far as a minimum knowledge of this is necessa! 
an understanding of the professional story itself. Introductory and 
cluding chapters on the state of the sciences are included with t! 
in view. The treatment of the scientific history is not so happy as is t 
of the strictly professional, perhaps because it was not possible t 
sider adequately a subject which lay on the periphery of the ger 
inquiry. Save for incidental references, American science is not 
sented against its European background. For a period of colonial depe! 
ence, such a treatment involves limitations that require no elaborat 
here. 

One question of interpretation, however, is so essential as to cal 
brief comment. The author’s view of the period from 1783 to 1850 is ¢! 
it was one of transition, in which old scientific concepts were abandor 
and a few important discoveries were made; but he adds that the 1 
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t of modern medicine came after the latter date. This is true if one 
mind only therapeuties; but plainly overlooks the revolution in 
ey and other basic medical sciences which oceurred during the 


{ quarter of the nineteenth century. Actually, the developments in 


rapeuties, surgery, and so on, followed from this more fundamental 
lernization of the general field. 


Duke University Ricnarp H,. Suryock 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Prepared under the Auspices 

of the Knights of Columbus of Texas, by Paul J. Foik, editor. 7 vols. 

The Mission Era: The Finding of Texas, 1519-1693. Vol. 1. By Car- 

ss E. Castaneda. The Mission Era: The Winning of Texas, 1693 

1731, Vol. Il. By Carlos E. Castaneda. (Austin: Von Boeckmann- 

Jones Company, 1936. Vol. I, xviii + 444 pp. Illustrations, map, and 

bibliography. Vol. II, xii + 390 pp. Illustrations, map, and biblio- 
graphy. $5.00 each.) 

This admirabie, well documented work was published under the aus 

es of the Knights of Columbus of Texas. The first two volumes treat 

» mission era; the first is entitled The Finding of Teras, 1519-1693 and 

second The Winning of Texas, 1693-173 

No state has had a more interesting history than that of Texas and the 

ithor presents certain events in a new light. He maintains that Cortés, 
he conqueror of Mexico, actually tried to occupy the mouth of the Rio 
Grande; that Nuno de Guzman was royal governor of Texas; and that 
the survivors of De Soto’s expedition wandered over a large portion of 
‘exas, arriving perhaps at the upper waters of the Brazos and Colorado 
rivers. The traditional eight or ten expeditions into Texas up to 1731 
have been extended to ninety-two and the missions expanded from an 

1al number to more than fifty. 

A new incident described for the first time is that of the Dominican 
martyrs who were shipwrecked in 1553 on Padre Island, suffered terri 

e hardships, and only one friar and a layman lived to tell the tale. Two 
f the four Dominicans met their death at the hands of the Indians in 
the state of Texas. 

The author shows that Quivira found by Coronado was in Texas and 
not in Kansas because the descriptions of the country over which he 
passed coincide with places in Texas and the summer expedition and 
ack of water kept him from marching as far as former historians assert. 
He believes that Fray Juan de Padilla suffered martyrdom in Texas in 
Quivira, the pueblos of which were on the Canadian River and its tribu 
taries, on the edge of the great plains of Texas. He places Quivira, which 
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was a province of many towns, in the Panhandle, near the Tex 
homa boundary. 

It is also stated that the missionary work in Texas began bet 
usually accepted date and that the establishment of the missions 
the direct outcome of La Salle’s expedition. The beginnings of mis 
activity are found along the Rio Grande in West Texas to Eag 
where more than a dozen missions were founded before San F: 
de los Tejas was established in 1689. 

La Salle is said to have passed the mouth of the Mississippi Riv 
posely as he was looking for the outposts of New Spain with 
eonquest. The author declares that the French were in Texas as 
before his ill-starred settlement at Matagorda Bay. 

The period of 1693 to 1714, generally considered a blank in 
history, is represented as one of activity and continued interest 
resulted in the final and permanent occupation of that country. 

The establishment of the first official civil settlement by fifty-six ( 
Islanders near the presidio of San Antonio de Béjar is herein 
corded for the first time. A chapter is devoted to the Big Bend 
which heretofore has received little attention. 

Several repetitions have been noted and the typographical erro: 
unimportant. The bibliography is excellent and a number of new 
ments have been utilized. Each volume has a very useful map of S| 
and French explorations. The author is to be commended for this 


and valuable work. 


Oklahoma College for Women LILLIAN Estee F's 


Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 1835-36. Edited b) 
liam C, Binkley. 2 vols. Prepared and published under the dir 
of the American Historical Association from the Income of the A 
J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. (New York: D. Appleton-C 
Company, 1936. Vol. I, liv + 566 pp., Vol. II, xix + 557 pp 
and collection of manuscript sources. $10.00. 


7 


The documents in these two attractive and handy volumes 
stricted, as Professor Binkley emphasizes, to official correspondence: 
are necessarily selective. The chronological limits of the com} 
extend from October 17, 1835, to October 22, 1836. The document 
drawn from thirty-eight groups of material in the Texas State ‘ 
and the University of Texas and from two groups in the Rosen! 
brary of the city of Galveston. Each group is adequately described 


bibliographical introduction, and the descriptions indicate th 
task of selecting that the editor has performed, the number of 
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ip ranging from a few hundred to an estimated 30,000. As Pr 


r Binkley points out, the civil government of revol tionary Texa 


through five stages, titular and chronological, and the published 


. t 
nts follow the order of these various transformations of politiea 
rganization. Editorially, the five resultant groupings are convenient 
upon which to hang useful summaries of the five provisional gov 
ts. Each document is satisfactorily edited, and between one do¢ 


and another Professor Binkley has inserted a list of pertinent 
ening documents that are reasonably accessible in other publica 
;. In consequence, these volumes are not only a source book but a 
to practically all printed documents relating to the Texas revolu- 
n. Many tantalizing problems of editorial technique required attention, 
Professor Binkley handled them clearly and competently, in a man 
nost conducive to the convenience of students who may wish to 
ow his footsteps 
addition to the general editorial introduction and the explanatory 
summaries prefixed to the five groups of documents, Professor Binkley 
has accomplished the feat of uniting an interesting, informative, and 
ght provoking sketch of the Texas revolution, placing the movement 
1 the broad fabric of American history. This was not an easy thing to 
because nearly every historian who has touched the history of Texas 
has thought it necessary to retell the story of the revolution, until it has 
ttle freshness left. It was this fact, in part, that drove the reviewer 
m undertaking many years ago the task of writing the history of the 


s revolution: there seemed no need of another general survey and 


the labor required for a painstaking comprehensive study was appalling 
Now that Professor Binkley has performed the yeoman service of as 
mbling the documents — without impairing his enthusiasm for the 
subject — it is to be hoped that he will go on and bring out a definitive 
history of the Texas revolution. Certainly he is now possessed of better 
equipment for the job than any other historian is likely to acquire 


1 * 


[he reviewer disagrees with Professor Binkley’s high appraisal of 
some of the revolutionary leaders — David G. Burnet, for example. He 
was courageous, it is true, and self-sacrificing but he was also opinionated 

1 stubborn, in domestic affairs; and, in foreign affairs, incomprehen 
sibly stupid. And Professor Binkley is curiously ambiguous, or uncer 
tain, about the battle of San Jacinto, in which Houston won the inde 

lence of Texas; was it fortuitous, or planned? The answer seems to 
that Houston had no plan of campaign beyond retreating before the 


Mexicans and playing for time, in the hope of recruiting an adequate 


irmy. No human intelligence could have forseen that Santa Anna would 
rust himself into the trap in which he found himself on April 21, 1836 


+} 
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Houston simply followed him and shut the trap door — or so it se 
the reviewer 


Unive rsity of Texas EuGENE C. Bark: g 


Marcus Whitman, Crusader. Part One, 1802 to 1839. Edited by Ar 
Butler Hulbert and Dorothy Printup Hulbert. Overland to the |] 
cific, Vol. VI. (Colorado Springs: Stewart Commission of Colorad 
College and the Denver Public Library, 1936 xii + 341 pp. M 
and Illustrations. $5.00.) 

This is the first of two volumes intended to cover the career of Mar 
Whitman. Almost one-half of the preceding volume (The Oregon Cry 
sade) is given to documents that furnish the background of his enterpris: 
and the other half presents materials relating to the missionary activities 
of Jason Lee and the Methodists in the Oregon country. This assignment 
of space, two and one-half volumes to Whitman, one-half of a vo 
to Lee, seems to be the editors’ estimate of the relative importance 
these two missionary endeavors, an estimate not born out by a compa: 
son of permanent results. The two undertakings are alike in that 
each lasted for about eleven years and each failed to christianize 
Indians or to exert any permanent civilizing influence upon them. Th: 
Lee mission did play an important part in the American settlement 
Oregon, but was terminated prosaically by action of the missionary 
society that backed it. Whitman’s mission came to its end more tragica 
and more glamorously by massacre at the hands of the Indians he had 
sought to befriend. Its dramatic ending has led to an exaggeration of its 
historical importance. It had little if any abiding influence upon the his 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. The documents found here testify to t 
eourage and devotion of the Whitmans and at the same time offer th: 
basis for an appraisal of their work as missionaries. To a historian 
influenced than the Hulberts by admiration for the heroism of 
Whitmans and pity for their sad fate the zeal that led to the establis 
ment of their mission in its time and circumstances will seem misdirect: 

This volume in addition to a biography of Whitman, 1802-1839 (| 
1-77), contains both new and old material. Of the two hundred and forty 
eight pages devoted to documents sixty-eight are given to letters and 
journals already printed. The new material consists of letters of Samu 
Parker and the report made by him to his missionary board; letters 
Narcissa Whitman, of Dr. Whitman, of William H. Gray, and of Dav 
Greene, secretary of the American Board of Christian Mission for For 
eign Missions, as well as joint letters of Spalding and Whitman to this 
board. All the previously unprinted material comes from the archives 
the American Board. 
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are a few errors in the editorial notes. The North West Com 

t the Hudson’s Bay Company ‘‘operated in the Columbia Val 

1818 (p. 1); Alexander Roderick McLeod recovered ‘‘Smith’s 

s’’ and not Thomas McKay (p. 45); Pambrun was placed in 

ve of Fort Nez Perces in 1832 and had been there four rather than 

irs (p. 55) ; James Douglas was made a chief factor in 1840, not in 

», 272) and he did not succeed McLoughlin in command at Fort 

iver but with McLoughlin and Ogden constituted a board of man 

nt for the Columbia Department in 1845. The next year MeLough 
tired and John Work became the third member of that board 

[hese Whitman volumes, including almost all the material relating to 

story of his mission, will prove a valued addition to the literature 

Pacific Northwest and are indispensable to an understanding of 

period with which they deal. 


ersity of Oregon 


Old Bill Williams, Mountain Man. By Alpheus H. Favour. (Chapel Hil 


University of North Carolina Press, 1936. x +- 229 pp. Bibliography 


maps and illustrations. $3.00.) 

Here is a good account of the most picturesque of the Mountain Men 
hardy group of pioneer trail blazers of the Rocky Mountain West 
opening chapter is devoted to the background of the fur trade and 

lences a good grasp of national and international affairs in the trans 
gheny country. Then follows an account of the family and of the 
ith of Bill Williams. New and interesting data are set forth here. In 
Missouri and among the Osages, as preacher and then as trader, Williams 
engaged until 1825. Then he joined the Sibley expedition, surveying the 
Santa Fe Trail, and entered upon a new phase of his life. It was in this 
w field that he became well known. He was now thirty-eight — consid 
erably older than most of the men who engaged in early trapping and 
rading in the Rockies. This, no doubt, accounts for his having become 
wn as ‘Old Bill.”’ 

(he author gives a satisfactory account of Williams’ life from 1787 

1825 and from 1841 to the time of his death in 1849. But for the 
rvening period, the one in which the frontiersman made his reputa 
nas a Mountain Man, the treatment is unsatisfactory. True, the sources 
fragmentary, but this hardly justifies the author in saying (p. 64 

e separation of fact from fancy is quite an impossible task at this 

e and will not even be attempted.”’ 

'he author clears Williams, Fremont’s guide, of responsibility for the 

lisaster of 1848-49 in the snow of the San Juan Mountains. In his rather 


lusive bibliography or in his notes, the author does not list F. E 
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Voelker’s article on Bill Williams, in the Kansas City Star M 
October 4, 1925, J. J. Hill’s article on Williams in Touring 7 
March, 1930, or C. P. Williams biography of the old Mountain M 
titled Lone Elk (Denver, 1935). He has, however, conducted ey 
research and has presented new and interesting material fron 
files of the Indian Bureau, Department of War, and Land Ofi 
courthouse records, and from the Fort Sutter Manuscripts 


Ntate Muse um, De never LERoy R. H 


The Son of Thunder: An Epic of the South. By William W. Br 
(Richmond, Virginia: Garrett and Massie, Ine., 1936. x 
$3.00.) 

Whereas the author of this work declares that it is an ‘‘ep 
writer of the blurb on the jacket insists that it is a ‘‘narratiy 
drama.’’ Further, the blurb-man points out that it is ‘‘ with 


terpart either in content or treatment; its characters are histor 


sonages, the sentiments they express are authentic parts of their 
speeches, diaries, or memoirs. The scenes are all laid in story form. \\ 
ing in an epic vein, the author employs the license thus allowed 
adapting the scenes only, the contents being strictly historical 

It is seldom that the writer of an advertisement comes so close to 
ing a book. Whatever it may be, epic or melodrama, it is not histor 
ean any amount of ‘‘authentic parts’’ make a ‘‘strictly historical’ 
Believing that oratory is the highest form of art, the author has « 
at great lengths from congressional speeches and public addresses 
he furnished any means of identifying his quotations the volun 
have passed muster as a source book. But the quotations app: 
mouths of his characters in situations different from those i 
they were uttered, and the ‘‘authentie parts’’ are fitted together t 
author’s conceptions. The scenes are purely fictitious and poor 
ceived. James Madison and Gouverneur Morris debate the stat 
union before a Philadelphia tavern; Calhoun and Webster repeat 
paraphrases of their constitutional theories in Alexander H. St 
bed room; Robert Toombs, who for no apparent reason appears 
title role as the ‘‘Son of Thunder’’ puts Harriet Beecher Stov 
in a New England parlor, and goes forth to meet the ‘‘monste: 
son in the dim lit Boston Athenaeum. After the two have hurl 
hand congressional speeches and used Liberator editorials at 
for twenty pages, the Georgian throws his antagonist on the 
departs in dignity and dungeon. Of such stuff is this epic melod 

The purpose of this curious document is as strange as its ¢ 
method. The author is a professional southerner, member of 
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part of a new civilization that highly organ 
; that has no American counterpart in scale and effect.’’ He 
at the South was right in its constitutional theories. 


; 


stitutions, and its social philosophy. Obscurantists of t 
may be interested in such a presentation of this cause 

rmal social psychology may find here a case for stud) 
marvel that issues so long dead can be 

tary candle, 


sity of Wisconsin 


tial Politics in the United States: 1841 


Lambert. (Durham: Duke University Press 


? 


a3 OD) 


proximately one-half of this volume is devoted to Tyler’ 


y with the Whigs in Congress and his relations with his Cabinet, 
other half to the great game of politics culminating in the ek 


4 


14. The political factors in Tyler’s transition from the Wh 
ratic party are carefully traced, and the political man 
houn, Van Buren, Clay, and others are described in int 

[here is a keen analysis of the confused cross-currents in 

ential eampaign of 1844. 
the opinion of the author that, since Tyler ha 

r and been elected by them, he should have cooperated fully wit! 


fter he beeame President. There should have been no doubt as to 
The Whigs 


| styled himself a 


itude toward ‘‘the policies of the political parties 


n ‘‘implicit belief’’ in the utility of the bank, and Tyler fav 
harter until he became convinced that such a step would enhance 
prestige and interfere with the President’s ‘‘fixed idea’’ 
¢ himself in 1844. Wise, Gilmer, Hunter, and other Virginia lead 


that conclusion 


re instrumental in leading the chief executive to 

uthor’s line of reasoning followed above is open to challenge. An 
sis of the presidential campaign of 1840 would have given the reader 
following. Such 


| have shown that the Whigs depended on ballyhoo and on, not 
hief 


iples, to win that election. If the money question * 


analysis 


tter understanding of the four years 


p. 11) in the election, it is difficult to un 


rs in different !oealities quoted Harrison for or aga 
} 


ited their political purposes. Tyler, in accordance the convie 


f a life time, actually expressed opposition during the campaign 
recharter of the bank. Moreover, the circumstantial evi 


1 is not convincing that Tyler ever intended to abandon that con 


der ce pre 


y) 
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Typographical errors are responsible for confusion in sent 


pages 45-46. A reference to the Compromise of 1820 in conne 


Clay’s attitude toward the tariff (p. 171) is evidently intended 
the Compromise Tariff of 1833. The bibliography is good, but 
sence of Cole’s Whig Party in the South and Tyler’s Letters a 


of the Tylers is conspicuous 


Ohio State University Henry H 


Lawyer Lincoln. By Albert A. Woldman. (Boston: Houghton M 
Company, 1936. vill + 338 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

For twenty-four years Abraham Lincoln practised law; for fi 
years he was compelled to face a series of national problems larg: 
in character. Yet only two books dealing exclusively with this p 
his life have appeared (Frederick Trevor Hill, Lincoln the Lawy 
John T. Richards, Lincoln the Lawyer-Statesman), and neither of 
is more than an extended essay. Moreover, twenty years hav 
since the latter of the two was published, and in that time mu 
work has been done on Lincoln’s life. Clearly, for some time t} 
been a place for a fresh study of Lincoln’s professional career 

Mr. Woldman’s Lawyer Lincoln will go far towards filling t! 
Instead of contenting himself with a discussion of Lincoln’s 
partnerships and his most spectacular cases, the author has treat 
— perhaps too fully —the petty causes to which ‘most of his ti 
necessarily devoted. Minor but interesting aspects of his pract 
services as a de facto judge, the fees he charged, law suits in w! 
was involved as principal — have not been neglected. The result is 
ume comprehensive beyond anything else now available. 

In spite of the fact that a great many of his sources were remir 
and eulogistic in character, Mr. Woldman has resisted the tempt 
to indulge in unlimited adulation of his subject. In his pages L 
drops the trappings of a knight-errant of the law and emerges 
shrewd, competent practitioner. The author makes clear that w! 
adhered to standards for which he needed to make no apology, 
never unmindful of the fact that the law was his source of live 
and not, as sentimentalists would have it, a crusade against injust 

Mr. Woldman takes the position that the conditions of pract 
Lincoln’s time, calling as they did for fundamental princip 
straight thinking rather than precedent, enabled him to meet and s 
national problems themselves without example. With the author's 
praisal of Lincoln’s solutions of those problems many critics w 
but few can quarrel with his conclusion that a quarter-cen‘ur) 











. generalizing pen. Many a controversial point is confidently dismissed 
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eid 


was about as useful equipment as he could have brought to his 


's State Historical Library PauL M. AncuI 


in the Political Circus. By Blaine Brooks Gernon. (Chicago 
wk Cat Press, 1936. 258 pp. Frontispiece, calendars, appendices 
notes, and bibliography. $3.50. 

[he purpose of this volume is to redraw ‘‘the political Lincoln,’’ iv 
‘tray the first Republican president. against a background of party 
ies, majorities, pluralities, campaign tricks, and the like. The sen 
es flow on in the manner of a popular essay, for the author swings 
} 
sweeping pronouncement or an off-hand phrase. Less than 150 
ges (27-170) are given to Lincoln before 1861, while the last chapter 
s, with a 1936 admonition, at page 182. (Appendices contain election 
bles, notes, and bibliography.) Even within these limits much might 
ve been done but for the writer’s readiness to take short cuts. A num 
' erroneous statements have been noted — e.g. that ‘‘John Rolfe 
led the first batch of negro slaves’’ (p. 181), and (p. 166) that in 
Republican convention of 1860 Seward led on the first ballot ‘‘ wit! 
votes’’ (the number was 1734). Traditional viewpoints are found 
the author’s berating of Buchanan and in his reference (p. 179) to 
hat vain, disgruntled, and disappointed George B. McClelland [sic]}.’’ 
ireful writers, when they restudy McClellan in contrast to his sue 


essors, do not dismiss him in this fashion. The misspelling of McClellan’s 


me frequently occurs, and one notes also ‘‘Schurtz’’ (p. 167), ‘‘Rod 


ver Brooke Taney’’ (p. 173), ‘‘Conklin’’ for [J. C.] Conkling (p. 178 


nd ‘‘James B. Singleton’’ for James W. Singleton (p. 175). There are 


W 


‘ misspellings of names, and there are errors of quotation and of 
bliographical titles. The manner of assembling notes in an appendix 


makes them hard to link with the text, and sources are not always used 


ith diseretion. It should be added, however, that ‘‘ Appendix B’’ which 
es presidential popularity in percentages of popular votes, does have 
certain usefulness. Despite these criticisms (reluctantly offered) the 


eviewer wishes well for Mr. Gernon in his further Lincolnian adventures. 


In his next book one would desire a better checking for accuracy and 


for soundness of generalization. 





University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 
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Horace Greeley and the Tribune in the Civil War. By Ralph Ra 
ney. (Cedar Rapids, lowa: The Torch Press, 1936. x + 229 p 
ography. $2.50.) 

In this careful study Dr. Fahrney has made definite contribut 
the history of public opinion within the Union, and to the under 
ing of the motives and influence of its chief director. He has f 
not only the various editions of the Tribune but representativ: 
metropolitan journals and has sought background and interp: 
in the surviving Greeley correspondence and the available pu 
sources. In dealing with reminiscences he has shown a comm 
skepticism for a class of sources which for this period is peculiarly 
and distorted. Considering the number and degree of controversies 
men and episodes, judgments have been reached with marked 
tiality. If in the effort for objectivity less than full justice has 
been done to the subject of the study, the record is so fully organi 
analyzed that the discriminating reader can readily adjust the em] 

Unquestionably the sage of Chappaqua deserves an historical 
Personal unconventionality, social intransigenecy, and party insurge 
have condemned him to two generations of misunderstanding. In t! 
controversies the premised invariable rightness of Lincoln (as in 1 
struction the glamor of Grant) has put the editor in the wrong 
posterity as with contemporaries. With the critical lament that Gr 
did not appreciate Lincoln should go an equal regret that th 
executive did not understand the party’s chief journalist. 

While concluding that Greeley followed a ‘‘fairly consistent p 
the author has found him often vacillating and contradictory. H 
well have been. But when was a war — especially a civil war — ev 
sistent and straight forward in its methods and objectives. Certai 
so was the adminstration’s course in home and foreign appeal, 
tary plan, or in constitutional interpretation. Obviously motives s 
be judged in the shadow of their own time rather than in the ful 
of the completed event. In the face of the past sacrifices as well as t 
impending in the final eastern campaigns who can say that des) 
peace efforts were not worth risking, and, before the saving suce 
Sherman and Sheridan, that an anti-administration movement d 
reflect public opinion ? 

This study makes abundantly clear the hampering difficulties 
which the great editor labored — disloyalty and lack of codperat 
his own staff, bitter jealousy of unscrupulous rivals, a corrupt boss-1 
party machine, and an administration never according adequate cont 
to the leading party organ. All sorts of persons tried to use Gree 


their own ends. He submitted up to a certain point and then either 
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lid or was brought to the verge of a melancholia that eventually 
ielmed him. But through it all his life-long aspiration for a united, 
ed nation persisted. In the ultimate verdict of hist: ry it may well 
t the most ridiculed figure of the American conflict will appear to 

been as far-visioned as he was devoted. 


1 State Colle ge EarLE D. Ros 
Women of the Confederacy. By Francis Butler Simpkins and James 
Welch Patterson. (Richmond, Virginia: Garrett and Massie, Ine 
1936. xii + 306 pp. Illustrations. $3.00 
The significant part played ‘‘collectively’’ by the women of the South 
‘ing the period of the Confederacy has been evaluated in a systematic 

nt by the co-authors of this volume. They have apparently made 
ligent and unbiased examination of the extensive sources available in 
ers, published and unpublished diaries, petitions, memoirs, newspa 
rs, and special works. 

ntemporary evidence indicates that in the early years of the war 

majority of southern women enthusiastically advocated secession, 

raged enlistment, earnestly toiled to furnish army supplies, willing 
sacrificed food for Confederate combatants, and helped to sustain the 
| morale by showing an optimistic and religious faith in the out 

A few performed acts of heroism by actively aiding military man 
rs. Many women organized wayside homes for disabled soldiers, 


y 


hereas Others braved adverse criticism by serving as hospital matrons 
ves and daughters in plantation mansions superintended agricultural 


tivities, maintained to a surprising degree the loyalty of their slaves, 
gaged in the arduous task of making homespun clothing. Numer 


id ingenious were the substitutes devised for drugs, beverages, cer 
kinds of foods, shoes, hats, and other articles when the blockade and 
flation inereased privation; and frequently convenient hoop skirts hid 


L.? 
} 


ible commodities smuggled from enemy territory. 

(he writers of this volume contend that the staunch courage and devo 
of the southern women not only prolonged the war, but that their 
spirit of despondency was an important factor in the collapse of 

Confederacy. The foraging raids of both Federal and Confederate 

es, the exaggerated apprehensions of violence and vengeance by the 
ers, the possibility of negro insurrections, the besieging of cities, 
lestruction of homes, added to the severe loss of lives, weakened the 
le of some Confederate women to the extent of discouraging military 

Defeat brought increased bitterness and hatred, combined with 
ewed pride in the glamorous past, but cessation of hostilities also led 

i spirit of determination to start rebuilding ‘‘the disordered founda- 
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tions of Southern community life’’ even before the return of the 
Copious examples mentioned in the text to support the success 
clusions make in places monotonous reading but on the whole the 
tive effect is distinctly impressive and interesting. The footnot 
in the latter part of the book are helpful, but the exact sources 
always ascertainable without reference to the useful, annotated | 


phy. 


Beaver College Ruty Lovine H 
General Grant’s Last Stand, A Biography. By Horace Green 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1936. xvii + 334 pp. F 
maps, and illustrations. $3.75.) 
During the last year of his life, General Grant, bankrupt 
with cancer of the throat, undertook the task of writing his n 
in order to recoup the family fortunes. No more heroie pictur 


American annals than that of the old warrior racing with tir 


death clutched at his throat. Often he dictated in a whisper, fr 


he wrote the words which have been accepted as the most accur 
mary of the Civil War. Always his mind was clear and his good 
unfailing. Objectively he watched the progress of his disease ar 
dispassionate little notes to his attending physician, Dr. J. H 
telling of his condition. 

Carefully saved, one hundred and twenty of these notes have r 
in Dr. Douglas’ family until Mr. Horace Green, the doctor 
nephew, published a number of them in the April, 1935, num! 
Harper’s Magazine. The documents constituted a valuable contrib 
the knowledge of Grant’s last days, and Mr. Green wove them 
with charming skill and powerful effect. Now, unfortunately, M 
has attempted ‘‘to blow up’”’ this excellent essay into a full lengt! 
The resulting volume distressingly belies the promise which 
made. 

This literary inflation has been accomplished by reviewing G 
eareer as a soldier and as president as the author assumes it 
in Grant’s memory. As a review of the Personal Memovrs, th 
highly uncritical. In addition to Grant’s own account, the author | 
plemented the story from a few secondary sources. In lieu of 
the host of competent military critics who have recently writte 
Civil War, the author has quoted extensively and with wholeheart 
proval from Colonel Robert McCormick’s military biography of G 
Such incompetent and inadequate sources would inevitably 
author into error. Despite this volume, Grant was not brevetted 
for gallant conduct in Mexico; there is no authority for the entir 
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f his resignation from the army; the Grant bi 


r store and not a ‘‘general merchandise store’ 


n did not drill the Galena Militia Company before 
the Battle of Chattanooga was not the same as 


mass meeting; 
is ‘‘ Battle above the Clouds’’; neithei 
ver spelled the latter’s name ‘‘ McLernand’ 
it White House Landing, not ‘‘the little White H 

Lee at Grant’s request; and Santo Domingo was not annexed under 


; 
: 


Grant nor Gent 


tl Grant 


use 


t’s administration or later. Such mistakes would be insignificant 
There is 


irge 


re not symptomatic of a general carelessness. 


nstances, and even the same 


t of needless repetition, with the same ir 
seology, appearing several times in different places. Add to all this the 


ul 


‘per 


hat of the 120 pieces of new material at the author’s disposal, 
ps two-thirds of the notes are omitted altogether because they |} 


timate, physical details, and from a feeling that they are 
and one gets a picture of a “‘jerry-built”’ 


of eritical breezes. 


W. B. Hesse! 


r print,’’ 


tand before the gentlest 


ersity of Wisconsin 
ond. United Order Among the Mormons. By Edward J 
1936. 148 pp. 


. 
New York: Columbia University Press 

duction, appendices, and bibliography. $2.25. 
of Joseph Smith’s revelations commanded a new 


n economie life the Order of Enoch or the Unit 
-etain the me 


ng to the revelation individuals were to r¢ 
rugal scale. All property beyond this amount was to be 1 
bishop’s storehouse.’’ This surplus amount was then to b 
the size of the family, or (b 
as the church found out, and after som: 


among the poor in proportion to their needs base 
circumstances. No 


wants, or (¢ 
experiments 


Mi 


Missouri the first United Order gave way to the 
tithing. The United Order Amona the Mormons, by 


Press, 1919) is a st 


York: Columbia University 


1 Order. 
Mr. Allen in this study tells of the attempted re 
n Utah. The experiment began in 1874 and 


er 


insatisfactorily about 1885. The story is one 
relates the facts and circumstances. He offers 
we rivel or tool 


estrained fashion, his conelusions. The local units 1 
it Salt Lake 


Mr. Allen shows the 


City, through its 


autonomy, vet the church hierarchy 
trol of loeal officials, kept control to some extent. 


plexity of the problem, in few places were there 
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tempts to try the scheme Joseph Smith had taught. The files} 


but the spirit also seemed to be unwilling when the question 


owning and sharing in common. 

There seems to be one conclusion which the author could hay 
clearly emphasized — the lack of leadership. Brigham Young cert 
was not at his best in urging this enterprise. In fact it might h 
worth while to have had a thorough discussion of the leaders} 
lack of leadership — displayed by Brigham Young and the pros; 
leading Mormons in this enterprise. Mr. Allen tells of Brigham \ 
promise of a $40,000 cotton factory to the Order at St. George. W 
factory given? How much did this man reputed to be the wealt 
Utah put into the common pool? Throughout the whole affair th: 
leader seems unsure of himself —one can hardly blame his fi 
for their wariness. This point ought to be brought out more el 

Much of the material is gleaned from unpublished manuscripts 
tioned in the bibliography and from the Deseret News, the M 
Star, and the Salt Lake Daily Tribune, magazines and newspape1 
mentioned in his bibliography although used frequently in thé 
the work. Tullidge’s Quarterly Magazine which has some wort! 
material on the United Order in various parts of Utah is not me 
Nor are the Memories of John R. Young, published in Salt Lake | 
1920, which would have been worth while regarding the Order 


periment. The Ohio settlement is ‘‘Kirtland’’ not ‘‘ Kirkland 


Miami University 


The Molly Maguire Riots: Industrial Conflict in the Pennsylvan 
Region. By J. Walter Coleman. (Richmond, Virginia: Garr 
Massie, Inc., 1936. x-+-189 pp. Frontispiece, map, and sources. $ 

The story of the Molly Maguires has been told by James Ford R 
from the standpoint of the conservatives of his time, by Anthor 
from a left-wing labor point of view, and by various others. Mr 
man’s reévaluation of the evidence is the most sane and impart 
that has yet appeared. Writing with an intimate personal know 
the region and its problems and with a sympathetic understanding 

difficulties of the Irish coal miners, critical of the methods of t! 

operators and railroads, he remains cautious in his conclusions. | 

vears preceding the epidemic of murders in the 1870’s labor co 
and competition among the operators produced a set of condit 
which trouble seemed inevitable, and it came. The analysis of 
dence about this trouble raises certain questions and suggests 
Was the Ancient Order of Hibernians in this region a ecrimin 


ization of labor agitators engaged in murders and other acts of 1 
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rdict is not proven and improbable. Most of 
been ignorant of the plans of the criminal ele 
suggest that there were relatively few murders 

ition existed through which the miners had a legit 

position of the 


their grievances, and that the op; 
rvanizations helped to create the situation which 


Was there a conspiracy of certain railroad men 
aided by Pinkerton detectives, for the manufact 
the supposed leaders of the Mollies, thereby 


r agitators whose activities they feared? 


I 


but not altogether improbable. There is no doubt t 


ere committed and that some of the men convicts | 
conduct and the ethies of detective James MeParlan. 


and the value of his 


des’s story, are censured severely, 
ch many of the convictions depended, is questioned. The 


n B. Gowen of the Reading Railroad and of the m 


organized labor was obvious, and the excitement 
the Mollies gave them their opportunity to do so. 


are defended against contradictory charges that 


they esp lj 


les. In the biographical note at the end the author evaluates | 
? 


als, 


ll Sage College Donatp L. McMurry 


tory of the Haymarket Affair: A Study in the American Social 
‘olutionary and Labor Movements. By Henry David. (New 
‘arrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936. x + 544 pp. Bibliography. $4.00 

ng the causes célébres in the history of American radicalism the 


18 


irket affair is obviously one of the most important. Dr. David, in 
idmirable work, has provided the reader with a thorough, a searc] 
ind on the whole a remarkably dispassionate study 
move 


oO 


He has traced the background of the radical 
was connected ; he has carefully examined the actual occurrences 
1886; he has analyzed the trial; and he has 


accused GU! up 


rough the pardon of those of the 
th in November, 1887. 


s impossible today, as it was impossible the 


1 wy 


the bomb which killed one policeman, and 
he night of May 4, 1886. Dr. David believes it li 

lentified with the social revolutionary movement 

an in origin and in philosophy, which 
time. This movement, the product of a raw 
ble discontent with social conditions, encourage: 


1e 
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deed, and advoeated the arming of the working classes. It was 
American habits of thought; and it was almost inevitable that 
not be judged with charity, or even with fairness by those Ar 
who possessed to a strong degree the traditional Anglo-Saxon 


order. 


None the less, the Haymarket affair reveals the triumph of ; 


not very different, in its lawlessness, from that of the social revo 
aries themselves. The meeting which the police broke up on May 
not violently incendiary; it was on the verge of peaceably 
when the police appeared. The men brought to trial for the bom! 
were, in reality, tried for being members of a revolutionary mov 
they 


i 


had certainly not thrown the bomb, nor could it be prov 
they had, in any direct sense, incited its throwing. In their 
presiding judge was in many instances unfair, and in his charg 
jury he endorsed a legal theory which would make accessories t 
men whose connection with it could not be proven. 

It is worth noting, however, that the trial produced in du 
reaction; that many men had the courage to condemn its results 
two of the sentences were commuted by Governor Ogilsby, and 
men whose lives were thus saved were finally pardoned by G 


Altgeld, who ran ahead of his ticket, none the less, in the electiorx 


University of Rochester DEXTER PeERKID 


Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska. By Addison E. 
Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society. V« 
(Lincoln: Nebraska State Historical Society, 1936. xiv 
Charts, appendices, index, and illustrations. ) 

The scholarly study of the operation of the federal land systen 
one of the states is an important contribution toward the greate: 
tive: an understanding of the whole history of the public doma 
book is timely, in that ‘‘the question of social control of land has 
the leading problem in the national policy.’’ 

A doctoral dissertation in its original form, the treatise has si 
extended and revised. The operation of the federal settlement | 
timber-culture legislation, the effect of Land Commissioner Sparks’s 
on the frontier, the Kinkaid Act, the Richards-Comstock ease, 
New Deal legislation, 1933-36 — are high points in this volume. h 
tally, one finds here many of the basic historical facts around wl 
Sandoz constructed her now-famous biography — Old Jules 
of her father, the outstanding pioneer of northwestern Nebras 
author has made an especial contribution in his treatment of 
school lands, he, himself, having been the one who drew up the 
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Land Act of 1897. Too, a real contribution is made 
graphs, and tabulations, all which help to illustra 
nship between land and agriculture. 
weakness of the work lies in its unpolished charaet: 
tion, organization, and digestion of materials. For instan 
to 134 form a solid block of materials which 
1. The last three chapters could have been combined into 
ter. The appendix contains much enlightening material which sh 
ind incorporation in the narrative. A case at point is the story 
building up of the Seully holding which embraces 210,000 acres ir 
raska, Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois, and is too important a subject 
relegated to the appendix; rather it should have gone to substan- 
he thesis: ‘*Our course has resulted in the creation of 
nes and a landlord eclass’’ (p. 316). Also, a map ir 
indicates that the finest lands in the state were owned by ra 
well have been ineluded in the four pages dealing with railroad 
vrants chap. II] 
conclusion that the number of tenant farms in Nebra 


trage debt, and the tax rate —all are increasing ». 306 


p. 
and should have been revised in light of the author’s 
} 


) ' ) 
olds the 


n to the effect that ‘‘no matter what political party 
» definitely embarked upon the policy of land control, crop control, 
rative marketing, reduction of interest and rent, and the 
genuine ‘homes for the homeless’ land policy’’ (p. 317 
index but no bibliography. 
Western Reserve University Roy MARVIN Roy 
n, His lafe, His Work, His Genius. By William Adan 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1934. xviii 
bibliography, and illustrations. $3.50. 
mas A. Edison was a taciturn man and hence 
to a biography in the modern manner. Mr. Simond 
r in about the way he himself would doubtless have 
an extremely objective fashion that tells much « 
ttle about the man himself. That little must be rv 
or in the rare asides which contain something of 
is, for example, Edison’s remark that: ‘‘I don’t 
ne as I do for getting ahead of the other fellow 
the fortune for all that, established successful 
ess; and, as everyone knows, worked his way up ; 
where his popular reputation surpassed that of any contemporary 
} 


. . , licracnans +} + 
ling any disrespect, tnat 


erican scientist. One may say, without inten 
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his was the perfect Horatio Alger story among the records of An 
inventors. 

This very success renders him a rather provocative figure to thos: 
are interested in the history of science, and in the réle which the p: 
of invention may play therein. Was not this man a practical er 
whose work was simply an application of principles discovered | 
real research men? And is there not an obvious distortion iny 
extending the highest recognition to a leader in ‘‘applied s 
while the masters of pure science languish in relative obscurity? 1 
are familiar questions and most readers have ready answers, one y 
the other. The reading of the present biography, however, leads 
suspicion that the distinctions implied here are partly fictitious, a 
the correct replies are not so simple after all. 

In the first place, Edison possessed many of the qualities asso 
with the great scientist of any type. He had a highly original mir 
dealing with difficult and even with abstract problems. The claims 
for his tireless devotion to research — for the length of his working 

are almost unbelievable. (As a matter of fact, they have beer 


tioned.) His work was recognized by the most distinguished scientit 


organizations both at home and abroad. One ean hardly dismiss as ‘‘ 
ly practical’’ the middle westerner who, when he arrived at Heide 
in 1889, was honored by the German Association of Advanced Scient 
at a banquet attended by no less than twelve hundred guests! 

Edison, like other inventors, concealed his devices until he e 
cure patent protection which was likely to produce a personal in 
In this sense, he fell short of the social ideal of the best type of sci 
but he was doubtless sincere in saying that the credit rather than 1 
tune most concerned him. The number of important devices or ma 
for which Edison deserves primary credit — incandescent light 
phonograph, the motion picture — is truly phenomenal. He necess 
built upon the findings of earlier scientists and inventors; and 
later years, nearly all his work was actually carried on by assist 
But Edison likewise made partial contributions which eventually 
eredited to others who followed them through. Most readers will b 
prised to learn, for example, that he was one of the first to actua 
up a wireless telegraph. 

Mr. Simonds has provided a readable and stimulating volum 
fortunately, the narrative is jerky at times, and the lay reader w 
no adequate explanation of the technical side of the story. Both 
difficulties may be ascribed, to some extent, to the confusing mult) 
of Edison’s own investigations. 


Duke University Ricuarp H. Sur 
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mn De mocracy and the W orld War: Pre VW ar Vy ir 197 197; 


By Frederic L. Paxson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 


427 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 
re one finds, according to the publishers’ announcement, ‘‘the be 
g of the definitive history of American Democracy and the Great 
War in all its phases’’ under the general title of American Democracy 
the World War, and the author asserts, in the preface, while admit 
r that it is too early for the historian to know all the story, that ‘‘it 
snot too soon for an attempt to bring into reasonable proportions a nar 
» of the period just before the present.’’ With the second statement 


perhaps all will agree but there may be certain reservations about the 


e scope of the book is sufficiently indicated by the title. The criticism 


might be made that roots of what happened in 1913 and after 

ick many years, even in the United States, can be answered by say 

¢ that no rigid time limit is enforced in the work; that excursions here 

{ there in many places take the story back to recognizable antecedents 
ng before Wilson became president. The bulk of the narrative, how 
er, deals with the four years of Wilson’s first administration with an 
ension into the second far enough to get Congress through the declar 

n of a state of war with Germany. Professor Paxson has obviously 
gone into a mass of material, official and other, to obtain the bones of 
his account. The result is generally satisfactory. A straightforward and 


ly detailed story with emphasis upon political and international 
ispects should give the general reader a clear and understandable ac 
int of four troubled years; an intermixture of the non-political adds 
balance, although sometimes the feeling is roused that there is more to 
part of the story than appears in these pages. Of course no two 
writers on the subject would emphasize all the same facts, and interpreta 
s unquestionably would differ at many points. Most writers would, 


ips, consider an inadequate statement of the functions of the federal 


eserve banks the assertion that federal reserve notes were calculated 
replace national bank notes, ‘‘were to be obligations of the United 
tes,’’ redeemable, issued on collateral of like amount and backed by 
rty per cent gold reserve, especially since the author previously ex 
ained that lack of elasticity of currency was one of the principal reasons 
r establishing the system (p. 94). 
When it comes to a consideration of the impact of the World War upen 
e United States there is a wealth of detail but little positive assertion. 


ideed the author is very careful to state many facts well balanced 


. 


igainst each other, and the reader is, for the most part, left to draw 
iis own inferences. It is conceivable that the ‘‘definitive’’ history of the 
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period will not be quite so reticent. Enough, however, emerges 
that Professor Paxson is not one of the revisionist school, thoug! 
not clear whether sufficient attention has been paid to revelations ) 
came so thickly during the past two years. Perhaps one who reads M 
ought to be recommended to read Paxson in order to realize that 
sons do not see the same ‘‘niggers in the woodpile.’’ After all it 

ful whether any one who lived through the World War can ever 
dispassionate account of that tragedy; it seems equally true that ; 
of those who grew up in the aftermath of reaction can do a much 
job. The ‘‘definitive’’ history will have to be told by those who 
moved from both influences, but this work can utilize experiments ¢ 


University of Minnesota LesTER BURRELL SH 


German-Americans and the World War (With Special Emp! 
Ohio’s German-Language Press). By Carl Wittke. Ohio Hist 
Collections, Vol. V. (Columbus: Ohio State Archaeological and H 
torical Society, 1936. xi + 223 pp.) 

In this important and long-awaited study Professor Wittke t 
rich detail and abundant documentation the story of the German-A1 


icans during the World War. This monograph will be welcon 
students in a number of fields. No one can henceforth presume 1 
cuss the causes for American participation in the World War 
taking cognizance of Professor Wittke’s findings. No student of Ame: 
cultural history can neglect the penetrating discussion of the infil 
of anti-German hysteria on the cultural pattern of American lif 
second decade of the twentieth century. And certainly the student 
paganda technique will find in this study a model for investigat 
the difficult field of public opinion. For Professor Wittke does not 
propaganda as if it existed in a vacuum, nor as if it were something 
of a piece and static. He is aware of its relation to many interests 
deep undercurrents of emotion; and he has succeeded in making 
dynamic force. 

As a result of Professor Wittke’s investigation, several fairly 
held opinions are no longer tenable. It is now clear, for example 
divisions among the German-Americans during the presidential cam 
in 1916 made their influence much less important than many have s 
posed. It is also plain that there is little evidence for thinking that G 
man-Americans were involved in illegal acts of conspiracy agains! 
neutrality of the United States. 

But the value of this monograph lies not only in the fact that 
rects established views. One sees with much greater clearness th 
before the positive as well as the negative aspects of German-Ame! 
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of view and activities during the years 1914-17. One would 


L 


of course, to find German-language newspapers and or 


I vanizations 


as the German Literary Defense and the National German Alliance 
Hirecting much attention to the task of refuting anti-German propaganda 
iting from Allied sources. But in addition one sees to what extent 

- what reasons German-Americans supported positive policies for 
eserving the neutrality of the United States: the movements for an 
irgo on arms, Munitions, supplies and loans were upheld by German 
‘ans who sincerely and with some justice believed that American 

‘rade with the Entente was undermining this country’s neutrality. For 
first time, too, one is given an adequate picture of the efforts of Ger 
Americans to relieve suffering in the invaded districts of East Prus 

| to provide succor to German widows and orphans 

er the United States entered the war, German-American editors 
to perform many mental gymnastics; but by the end of the summer 
1917 all German language papers, with the exception of those adhering 
eause of socialism, had not only accepted the war but had given 

h evidence of patriotism and loyalty. But in spite of the fact that the 
whelming number of German-Americans were loyal to the United 
States government, they were subjected to persecution which in some in 
es did not stop short of mob violence and even murder. In one of 
most telling chapters of his book Professor Wittke describes the 
furor Americanus’’ which resulted in loyalty trials of teachers and pr 
fessors, a ruthless campaign against everything German, including Ger 
irt, books, and music. Even academic groups so completely sur 
ered to the hysteria (indeed, they did much to create it) that great 
iniversities revoked honorary degrees granted years before the war to 
» German ambassador. After the armistice there was a return to no! 
maley, but the record of hysteria, which was both brutal and in some 
respects ridiculous, could not be altogether erased. Yet, perhaps one 
should not despair of human decency and sanity; perhaps there is some 
hope for the human race. If there is, it lies in some part in the type of 
lisinterested exposition and objectivity which Professor Wittke has en 


viably sueceeded in achieving in this study. 


Smith College MERLE Curt! 


Memoirs of Count Bernstorff. Translated by Erie Sutton. (New York 
Random House, 1936. 383 pp. Illustrations and appendix. $3.50 
There are few, if any, statesmen of the war period whose reputations 
have mounted so impressively in historical retrospect as that of Count 
Bernstorff. The testimony he delivered before the Reichstag Committee 
nvestigating the causes of American intervention in the war, his me- 
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moirs on his ambassadorship in America, his addresses on inte 
problems, particularly those relating to the League of Nati ns, nh 
vided clear evidence not merely of shrewd diplomatie capacity 
broad political vision. The patience and skill with which for n 
years he smoothed over the crises in Washington resulting from the | 
man submarine campaign have become generally recognized. Th: 
of his political thought and his grasp upon international probl: 
evidenced by the present volume. This is a testament in which h 
his entire career so as to emphasize the reasons for German fa 
the path which the nations must follow to avoid future disaster. | 
the form of memoirs, written without a trace of emotion or bitter 
is an admirable source-book of political philosophy. 

Bernstorff seemed destined always to represent the losing 
London, as counsellor of embassy, he strove vainly to appease tl} 
ing Anglo-German hostility, which he attributes primarily to the G 
naval program. At Washington he strove equally unsuccess{ 
prevent the unrestricted submarine campaign so as to give Wi 
chance to achieve a negotiated peace of compromise. He was 
serve as German ambassador in Constantinople at the moment 
Turkish and German collapse. His services to the cause of liberal d 
racy in the German Reichstag, his championship of the League of N 
tions, his labors over the disarmament problem at Geneva have app 
ly been nullified by Hitler and Mussolini and the ineptitude of Ang 
French diplomacy. But there is something magnificent in the stu 
of the faith of this acute realist, who after constant defeat stil! 
in the conviction that political quarrels must be settled by effort 
political understanding and not by force, and even in the matte: 
armament refuses to admit ultimate failure: “‘Behind the Gover 
stand the masses, who to-day demand disarmament just as defi 
in earlier days they claimed and even fought for religious and p 
freedom. What the nations seriously want, they always get in th 
and the Governments that oppose the will of nations have alw 
found wanting by the verdict of history.’’ Bernstorff’s testimony 
debate over the causes of American intervention in the war is defi! 
authoritativeness will hardly be questioned, and it brings small 
to those who minimize the political importance of the submari 
paign. The essential meaning of the diplomatic conflict in Was! 
he maintains, ‘‘was a struggle for the soul of the American n 
which the Entente could not have conquered had the unlimite 
war not been started.’’ 


Yale University CHARLES SI 
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By Liddell Hart. (New York 


Outline. 


285 pp. Maps. $2.00.) 
Hart is an acute and systematie eritic of the men higher up it 
: and navy, whose eareers he believes have untitted n yt 
sks in the great war. The war becomes in his narrative a s¢ 
colossal blunders, each of which has its costs reckoned ip iy 
y accountaney of hundreds of thousands of lives. The reader 
nost conclude from the way in which giganti sses ittri 
rross and avoidable errors that if the war had been only prop 
ight by intelligent civilians in high command would have beer 
aratively safe venture. Hart’s argument runs like that of the 
n, who will save thirty-five per cent of your gas with a 
to such effect tl sav 


per cent with some other gadget, et 


the end approaches one hundred per cent. 
ppraising the value of American participation, the American nav 
s get credit as usual for the convoy system. Pershing is 1 
icrifices he caused by his insistence on building 
rather than brigading his troops with those of the British and 
The wastefulness of American fighting, due to 
{ mercilessly. In final conelusion, by implication though 
the author concurs in the judgment of Ludendorff that the Ger 
t have held out had it not 


nex perience 


‘ 
not ex 


1y was not really beaten, that it migh 
r the armistice and the collapse at home. 
cht the \ 


lays for the 


s on the World War are seanned in these « 
w on the probabilities of the future, and Captain Hart’s book sug 
like if it were fought without 


s the question of what a war would be | 
blunders on the part of commanders and by armies adequat 
, vy the 


ped by modern technology. It would seem that in such a 
f mass’’ would not govern strategy or tactics. Thi 


islon Ol 


engaged in major battles would be fewer pet 


squar 


1 show tre 


‘tense would 


World War, and possibly mechanized det 
us tactical superiority over mechanized offensive. This w 1 lead 
paradox that the Maginot line may be the most sig nt enter 
n the direction of European disarmament 

Ropert C. BINKLEY 


stern Reserve University 
the Harvard Phi 


Abrogation of the Gentlemen’s Agreement. Being 1 
beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1936. By Rodman W. Paul. (Cam 
ige: Published by the Society, 1936. xiii +- 117 pp. $1.25 


s study is the third in the recent annual series of Harvard Phi 
presents a compact al d very satisfactory 
bject of Japanes 


Kappa Prize Essays. It 


sis of the congressional method in handling the su 
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Immigration in 1924. Chapter 1, ‘‘The Issue,’’ observes that 
lem of Japanese immigration into this country is a phase of the ; 
post-frontier search for a stable and an indigenous civilization.”’ ( 
2 reviews the methods by which Japanese exclusion was accept 
policy by the House of Representatives. Chapter 3 reveals the 
opinions which prevailed in the Senate. Chapter 4 develops w 


interesting new material the intervention of the state department 


of the Japanese ambassador in the now famous ‘‘grave conseq 


letter. The concluding chapters reveal the resulting landslide for J 
exclusion. 

The author reveals nicely the growing congressional jealousy 
executive. He suggests that the suppression of the Dyer anti-lynching | 
and the southern support which Senator McKellar brought to the . 
nese exclusion clause were not entirely unrelated. He clarifies th: 
tion between the Department of State and the Japanese embassy 
to the Hanihara letter. He indicates that exclusion would have 
earried even without the ‘‘grave consequences’’ incident, thoug! 


by a small majority. Viewing the Immigration Act of 1924 in tl 
of Japanese exclusion, the author concludes that ‘‘its significan 
its revelation of the elementary truth that personal needs outw 


truistic considerations in the formation of national policy.’ 


Unwersity of Kentucky Paun H. ¢ 


Democracy and the Supreme Court. By Robert K. Carr. (Norma 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 142 pp. Foreword. $1.50 

The average citizen, untrained in constitutional law, will find 
little volume a non-technical exposition of the decisions of the Sup: 
Court on New Deal legislation. With the exception of the TVA e 
those are reviewed in which the decisions were adverse, and wit! 
exception of the New York minimum wage law, only those wh 
volved congressional legislation. 

The author’s purpose, however, is not so much to give a history 
cent events as to consider the problem of the Supreme Court. T! 
imum wage case is included in order to bring out what he regards 
typical illustration of the court’s methods. In the decision on the G 
Act the majority held that Congress, by fixing minimum wages for 
ers, encroached on the reserved powers of the states, while in th: 
York case it held tiat state fixing of minimum wages was prohibited | 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment! The net eff 
the two decisions is to deny that any government has power to reg 
the wage contract! 


This result, Professor Carr suspects, arises consciously or uncons' 





{ 


S 
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the wishful thinking of the men on the bench. It is part 


se to show that they do not judge cases by fixed constitution 


ipplied almost automatically; instead they are ‘‘very hun 
vs, with individual minds . .. and strong. . . personal beliefs.’’ Yet 
ent years they have assumed the function of passing upon the r 
ess as well as the mere constitutionality of congressional acts 
oming a part of the legislature. As the least democratic branch 
covernment, holding office by appointment instead of election, it 
s to Professor Carr that they should be deprived of a negative 
nlike the President’s veto, cannot be overridden. The court should 
the right to review state legislation, but the final judgment on 
nstitutionality of acts of Congress should be that of Congress it 
as ‘‘the highest democratic tribunal in the land.’’ 
fessor Carr’s discussion is fair and accurate; he is neither an en 
ast nor a doctrinaire. Possible changes in existing practice, either 
nendment or legislation, are considered in a sane and realistic way 


¢ the reader aware of a real problem which still awaits solution 


jhio State Unwersity Homer ©. Hocker 


land. By Gilbert Seldes. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936 
129 pp. $3.00.) 

hrough an analysis of contemporary America and the things it lives 
Mr. Seldes attempts to determine whether the future will bring 
sm, communism, or an American solution of present difficulties that 
ids both. First, he attacks the ‘‘intellectuals’’ for treating America 


as a dead or finished nation,’’ for eriticizing America’s failure to con 


to European standards, and for belittling America and refusing 


to see her virtues. He traces the development of American institutions 


1 describes the influence upon them of conflicts between various 
nomic groups, the frontier experience, agrarian revolts, free land 
the peculiarities of the American labor movement. He next discusses 
jualities that characterize America as symbolized in the lives of fiv 


Americans, John H. Noyes, William James, William J. Bryan, Irving 


Tr 


erlin, and Henry Ford. He points out the ways in which fascism and 


¢ 


Ay 


munism could appeal to Americans and decides that fascism is more 
a danger than communism. He analyzes two specific programs for 


rican fascism as presented by Lawrence Dennis and the southern 


agrarians, respectively, and finds both unsatisfactory. Finally, he pre 


Qé 


ist 


nts the New Deal and certain principles of life it has worked out as 


nting the way to an American middle road that will avoid both 
sm and communism. 


WV nnland suffers from too sweeping veneralization, as when Mr Seldes 
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contends that ‘‘every broadly conceived movement which iner 
number of those who participated in government was grounded 
West.’’ At times in his historical analysis, Mr. Seldes makes stat 
with which the specialist would quarrel. That, however, is per} 
evitable when one attempts sweeping interpretations. The inter 
who cannot know well each detail of American history but does int 
is certainly as useful as the specialist who knows all details acem 
but never essays to use them through interpretation that might gin 
meaning. A worse fault is Mr. Seldes’s tendency as a special p| 
stress the things in American life and American history that | 
his thesis and ignore those that would not and to extract from n 
calls in as defense witnesses and critics of America whom he 
statements that serve his purpose but that do not fairly repres 
point of view of the writer in question. The book is weakened 
venom of the author’s attack upon ‘‘intellectuals’’ who criticise Ar 
life. This is too bad because, if it were presented with less heat, 
considerable validity in Mr. Seldes’s thesis that these ‘‘intell: 

fail to understand and appreciate the America they criticize 

thor is himself inclined to overlook America’s shortcomings in 

way he accuses critics of neglecting her virtues. 

In spite of its obvious faults and an uncritical respect for ever 
American, Mainland is an interesting defense of America, of democra 
and of the thoroughly American and of the lately much den 
middle-class point of view. His insistence upon a progressive imp! 
ment of American life through experimentation and the creati 
better world by building on the best of American traditions inst 
overthrowing American institutions in favor of ideal systems imy 
from abroad, deserves attention. So, too, does his belief that 1 
independence, private prosperity, and civil freedom can and must 
preserved if Americans are to create a better society in which Amer 
can be happy. His conviction that a reformed democracy sh 
given a real chance before American institutions are tossed as 
favor of either communism or fascism, and that America can stil! giv 
the world a feasible third alternative for the world’s present problems 
only Americans will turn seriously to it, is refreshing in a world 
between fascism and communism where American democracy seems 
have few friends. 


University of North Carolina Howarp K. 5 
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Problems of Public Policy: A Collection of Materials. Edited 


irles A. Beard and George H. E. Smith. (New York: Macmi 


mpany, 1936. viii + 527 pp Charts. $3.00 
book is one of the many that one may expect in answer t 
ng demand for the teaching of history and the social sciences by 


the problem-solving method. Here are assembled the 


ms and platforms of the various parties and pressure groups 
lay to sway American public opinion — although, perhaps unt 

the book was published too soon to make use of tl l 
ements evoked by the campaign of 1936. Here too ar 
nd fifty pages of documents labeled ‘‘ Issues of Government 


of Action.’’ These documents include such items as an e» 


the preliminary report of the Federal Power Commission Elect: 


S irvey, President Roosevelt’s message to Conegre ss on the sult yer t 
ling companies, the report of New York City’s committee on w 
yment relief, and the report of President Roosevelt’s committe 

“~/ 


nomie security which laid the basis for the existing Social 
Act. The slant of these selections is unmistakable, and while t} 


rs have indulged in a minimum of comment, no one could seriou 
bt their conviction that government, whether national, state, or local 
proceed further along the path it has lately chosen to follow. The 


uding documents relate to problems of administration, and tackle 
matters as the fruitless ‘‘quest for economy,’’ the ‘‘problem of ad 
strative personnel,’’ and the deficits in federal finances 
e chief difficulty with such a book, of course, is the ephemeral nature 
the material it presents. Its documents are out of date before they 


ir. This, indeed, is one great difficulty with the problem-solving 


solete, and the chase to keep up with the latest developments becomes 


tiresome marathon. Furthermore, the history teacher cannot help won 


lering how even the latest documents can mean very much, with the 


earlier documents left out. Dr. Beard, no doubt, if he were teaching 


would find and use the earlier documents; but many 
tO make tne 


who I ave 


» more than his book before them will fail so much as 


np. 


University of Wisconsin 
y O} 
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BOOK NOTES 





The Saint of the Wilderness: St. Isaac J ogue oe & By Joh 
(New York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. xxii + 236 pp. Illus 
$2.00.) Few subjects could be more inspiring than the one dealt 
the volume under review. The career of the French Jesuit miss 
Isaac Jogues, killed by the Indians in the locality of Auriesvi 
York, in 1646, and now a canonized saint of the Catholic Chur 
over with adventure, courage, heroism, self-sacrifice, and other tr 
the sort which shows humanity at its best. The author has essayed 
more than a compendious and popular treatment of his subject 


} 
| 


this aim he has succeeded, having turned out an interesting and r 
narrative. Direct quotation from the sources, in particular Jogues’s 
letters, is repeatedly resorted to and with good effect. Birch is 
equivocal sympathy with his subject, and rightly so, for without 
pathy in biography there cannot be understanding. The note 
ation running through the book is all the more significant in view 
circumstance that the author is of a religious creed other than th: 
professed by the man he writes of. 

The book is in a measure marred by a chapter (II) in which the 
attempts a characterization of the Jesuit order. Here he betrays 
familiarity with the theme, the result being not a few statements 
roneous or misleading character. That Loyola founded his order t 
bat Protestantism (p. 12) has long since been relegated to the 
‘* Jesuit fables,’’ the number of which is legion. (See, e.g. Duln 
Jesuitenfabeln). The first Jesuit college was founded, not at Coimbr 
1542 (p. 18), but at Messina in 1546. The author’s account (pp. 2 
of the relation of the Jesuits to the Revocation of the Edict of N 
imputes to them a much larger and more significant share in th 
ure than was actually the case. In particu'ar, Pére de la Chaise’s 
nection with it was no greater than that of such outstanding pré 
Bossuet and Fenelon. It was not any alleged meddling in politics 
20) but their steady resistence to doctrinal innovations that wor 
Jesuits the opposition of the Jansenists and other sectaries in I! 
Finally, what purports to be a direct quotation (p. 16) from Loy 
famous ‘‘ Letter on Obedience’’ garbles the text, substituting the 
‘‘true and absolute obedience’’ for ‘‘true and perfect obedience.’ 
obedience demanded of its members by the Society of Jesus, whil: 
feet’’ in its kind, is not ‘‘absolute’’ in the sense of being without 1 
tion or condition of any kind. The Jesuit rule explicitly declares 1 
subject is not required to obey the superior when the latter enjoins s 
thing that is morally wrong. 


Loyola University GILBERT J, GARRA 
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With Ave and Musket at Plymouth. By Gleason L. Archer. (New 
American Historical Society, Inc., 1936. 305 pp. Illustrations. 


A 


As a subject for research, the early history of Plymouth has 
hed the point of diminishing returns, yet there are new ways of pre- 
ting the familiar facts. A few years ago Helen Carlisle achieved 


i sueceess with a series of fictitious diaries based on the known 
ties of the Pilgrims, and now Mr. Archer puts imaginary speeches 
the mouths of Bradford, Standish, Winslow, and the others. so that 

ese worthy reincarnations may deliver radio addresses. ‘‘ Nay, foul 
itor, knife-wielding knave, these men be loyal men and true.’’ Thus 
ke Myles Standish to John Oldham. 
One of the sponsors of this volume claims that here one finds history 
is history should be written. The claim is an extravagant one, for al 
ugh Mr. Archer’s work is entirely satisfactory for radio purposes, it 
s short of being a comprehensive and impartial history. The book’s 
rty-two chapters are episodical in character. Their popular nature may 
inferred from such headings as — ‘‘ Plymouth Colony Throws off the 
ke of Communism,’’ ‘‘Cupid Calls at Plymouth,’’ and ‘‘ John Oldham 
tuns the Gauntlet.’’ The first episode deals with the colony’s decision 
give up the common-stock system, to which it was bound by the agree 
ent with the Merchant Adventurers of London. Mr. Archer dislikes 
Adventurers because of the hard terms which they forced on the 
lgrims. Disregarding the question as to whether or not the needy emi- 
grants of 1620 could have reached the shores of Massachusetts without 


r aid, it may be observed that later American custom has certainly 





granted the owners of wealth some rights as against borrowers. The 
hor professes to see in Plymouth’s abandonment of the communal 
stem, in 1627, a precedent for the Declaration of Independence of 


1776. If any connection exists between such distant events, the honor of 


first precedent should go to the Virginians, who abandoned a similar 
mmon system at least a decade earlier. According to Mr. Archer, nearly 
the American settlers except the Pilgrims, and some of the Puritans, 
were treacherous and designing intriguers. The slow advance of Piymouth 
material prosperity is attributed to the machinations of rivals, instead 
to more obvious factors such as the town’s shallow harbor, and the 
bsence of a good water route into the interior of the country. In claim 
g¢ that it was the moral spirit of the Pilgrims which caused their colony 
wax stronger while other attempts failed to make good (p. 208), the 
thor overlooks the fact that many successful plantations were estab 
shed in British America, two of them before 1620, by people who were 
t religious zealots. The chi f defects of this volume are a lack of Sym- 


+ 


hy for the ambitions of men who were rivals of the Pilgrims, and an 
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inadequate consideration of the expansionist forces at work in t} 
pean centers of the empires in which the American colonies were } 
outer fringe. 


Brown University JARVIS M. M 


Sam Adams: Pioneer in Propaganda. By John C. Miller. (B 
Little Brown and Company, 1936. 437 pp.) The author asserts that t 
were ‘‘many occasions when Sam Adams and the Whig Party 
ently about to suffer defeat at the hands of colonial conservativ: 
rescued by the British government’s timely blunder.’’ He also m 
that ‘‘the fatal error made by Massachusetts conservatives ... w 
failure to recognize the importance of the common people.’’ I 
quotations he gives the setting in which Sam Adams lived and 
This is not a new point of view. Constituted authorities in other } 
made errors and blunders. The contribution of the author is his s} 
how Sam Adams capitalized the errors and blunders to reach his 
When his opponents failed to furnish the errors and blunders A 
evinced great ability to color and even to create facts. Yet it would s 
the sub-title ‘‘ Pioneer in Propaganda’’ would better be simply ‘‘P: 
gandist.’”’ 

In the earlier chapters Adams is generally given the benefit 
doubt but as the author gains momentum he drops this precaut 
one reads, ‘‘ These notices were doubtless forgeries made by Adams 
his followers,’’ one wonders whether the author would write this 
person still living. Again when Sam Adams is made responsible for mu 
of the reactionary point of view in the third article of the Bill of Rig 
of the Constitution of 1780 it should be said that this seems to 
been the point of view of the committee of seven, the conventior 
the majority of the towns in the commonwealth. At all events the 
nents of the established church were unable for almost a generation 
the death of Sam Adams to bring Massachusetts into step with the 
states in this respect. 

The author himself quotes Adams in another place as asserting t 
he could not make events. The outstanding feature of the book is 
fact that Sam Adams is kept in the center of the stage throughout 
student of the period will not fail to correct this emphasis but t! 
age reader will probably reach the conclusion that Washington, Fra: 
Henry, and Jefferson were mere puppets in a Boston puppet s! 
managed by Sam Adams. Would there have been a Revolution 
a Sam Adams? The book is timely in an era when exile and revi 
are words much in vogue. 


Western Reserve University Jacos C. Mi 
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Scientist mn the Early Republic: Samuel Latham Mitchill, 1764 
By Courtney Robert Hall. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
162 pp. Frontispiece, appendices, and bibliography. $2.! 


ssor Hall has provided here a painstaking and intelligent b 


ography 
man whose versatility made him a difficult subject. Dr. Mitehill 
thusiastie representative of the enlightenment in the United Stat 
reneral and in New York City in particular. Like his contemporaries 
klin and Rush in Philadelphia, his interests ranged through the 
al and biological sciences, medicine, education, and various aspects 
public welfare. Whether or not ‘‘ Mitchill was the most versatile 

st energetic, and the most ingeniously wise’’ of the early Amer 


scientists, will doubtless remain a matter of opinion; but there 
be no question that he was one of those notable leaders in this field 











se biographies have been long overdue. - 


_ 


fter graduating in medicine at Edinburgh in 1786, Dr. Mitchill spent 
greater part of his life as a practitioner associated with the New 

Hospital, and as professor of chemistry ‘‘dnd other arts’’ at 
imbia College. In 1897, he established the Medical Repository, which 
s not only the pioneer medical journal in this country, but served as 

of the first journals devoted to the other sciences as well. (In its 
ges, for example, was fought the battle for the new chemistry of 
isier, against so able an opponent as Joseph Priestley). In his spare 


+ 


time, while not teaching, practising, editing, and assembling scient 


lections, Dr. Mitchill engaged in Jeffersonian politics, was closely 


ssociated with Livingston and Clinton, and was rewarded by terms in 


th houses of Congress. He knew everyone at home and abroad, and was 
troduced in Drake’s verses as the ‘‘fellow of forty-nine societies’? —a 
ference which the author substantiates by an actual list of that num 
Dr. Mitehill had his limitations. He was a bit pedantie at times, but 
vas probably no more conceited than the law allows. The author believes 
t his contributions to chemistry and medicine anticipated more mod 
ern ideas, and that his over-theoretical tendencies are to be blamed on 
we rather than upon the man. While there is much truth in this 
uso should be observed that Mitchill was essentially a naturalist rather 
in a laboratory man; and consequently he seems to have been far re 
ed from the basic research in pathology and clinical medicine which 
s under way in Europe during his later years. Like Rush again, he 
n be interpreted as one of the last of the speculative system-makers 
rather than as one of the first of the moderns 
Professor Hall has made intensive use of all available materials, writes 


rly, and places an emphasis upon topical arrangement. This sacri 
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fices the biographical interest to some extent, since it conveys litt 
of a personality developing through the years, but it improves t} 
sentation of Mitchill’s several interests as such. One must conelu 
the not unusual comment, that so commendable a study was wort! 
bette type. 


Duke University RicHarpD H. Sur 


Economic History of a Factory Town: A Study of Chicopee, Ma 
setts. By Vera Shlakman. Smith College Studies in History. Vol. X° 
Nos. 1-4, October, 1934-July, 1935. Edited by John C. Hildt, Wil 
Gray, and Harold U. Faulkner. (Northampton: Department of Hi 
of Smith College, 1936. 264 pp.) The significance of this excellent 
of research and interpretation lies in the fact that it is one of th 
scientific attempts to study the economic history of a New England 1 
from the original impact of the industrial revolution to the present 
[t is upon the basis of such fundamental studies that the futur: 
much needed, economic history, not only of the Connecticut Valley 
of New England must be written. 

The town chosen by Miss Shlakman for her study is Chicopee in 
Connecticut Valley of Massachusetts upon which the industrial re 
tion was thrust almost without warning in the eighteen twenties by) 
astonishingly modern group of eastern Massachusetts capitalists 
ealled by the author the 


sé 


Boston Associates.’’ This was the group res 
sible for the early factory towns at Waltham and Lowell, famous 
their paternalistic management and their factory girls. At Chie 
similar system of absentee ownership and paternalism was establis} 
and here in western Massachusetts one finds again the story of the Ne 
England factory girls with their long hours of work, their carefull) 
ulated boarding houses, and their literary endeavors. 

After a critical analysis of this early system of labor Miss Shla 
discusses the changing economic conditions that led to the gradual 
lapse of paternalism and the replacement of the factory girls by far 
workers; first by the Irish who were later supplanted, in part at 
by the French (anadians, and then in turn by the Poles. Under 
early and later systems of labor the author treats with considerabl: 
the economic vicissitudes of the workers, together with their long str 
vle for better wages, shorter hours, and labor organizaiio1 

Quite as interesting as Miss Shlakman’s discussion of the varying 
fortunes of the factories and their workers is her portrayal of the ris 
and fall of Chicopee’s middle class. The gist of this story is that be 
of the nature of its industrial origins, as well as subsequent eco 


and geographie factors, Chicopee failed to develop a substantial a1 
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it middle class. Thus despite an approach to a more normal eco 
life in the seventies and eighties Chicopee is today what it wa 
earlier years of its industrial revolution, a factory town 
purposes of comparison it is too bad that we have not as yet 
y of Lowell, Massachusetts, along the lines of Miss Shlakman’s 
Equally worthwhile would be, perhaps, a similar study of Paw 
Rhode Island, where Moses Brown and Samuel Slater established 
s sometimes referred to as the Rhode Island system of factory 
tion and labor. 

Council of Industrial Studies of Smith College is to be congrat 


1 on this seeoid study of the economic development ot the Con 


ut Valley. it is to be hoped that more such satisfactory pieces of 


tigation will be forthcoming. 


Dartmouth College W. R. WaTeRMAN 


The Country Printer: New York State, 1785-1830. By Milton W. Ham 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. xiii + 360 pp. Fron 
ece, map, and bibliography. $3.75.) The printer-publishers of small 
wn newspapers played an important part in the making of America 
the formative days of the United States. That part has remained, how 
relatively obscure and unrecognized. But the history which is to 
adequately with the origins and propagation of distinctive cultural 
titutions will have to take account of these pioneers of the press 
lividually they may appear negligible, but collectively they were a 
The historian, therefore, will welcome Mr. Hamilton’s book, which is 
first attempt at a full-length composite portrait of that interesting 
rsonality, the country printer of a commonwealth still in the making 


he country printer of New York State before 1831. Mr. Hamilton 


pathetically and intelligently portrays this composite printer-pub 

her, his origin, training, and background; his motives and aims; his 

tical prejudice and temper; his unendingly thankless labors with 

erse conditions and his almost invariably secant reward. Over six hun 

! early printers are assembled into this composite picture, and the 

‘ing of these men, each with a brief biographical sketch, forms an 
dix which is an outstandingly valuable feature of the 


holars to do for her states what Mr 


mains now for other s 
milton has done for early New York. There are many files of early 
vspapers still to be examined for clues to editorial policy and char 
ter, and there are still more obscure sources to be found and searched 

ographical data, but the work will be abundantly worth the effort 
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if early printers can be made to emerge more and more clear! 
lectively a constructive force in the making of the nation. 

Mr. Hamilton’s book is published under the auspices of the Nx 
State Historical Association, the fourth in its series of volumes. ] 
tains a bibliography which records a surprising range of sou 
rial, and it closes with a comprehensive index. 


Chicago Historical Soci ly Dova.Las C. McM 


American Llaterary Annuals and Gift Books: 1825-1865. By } 
Thompson. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. 183 pp. P 


p] 
and note.) One of the recurring phenomena of the literary bus 
that one bright publishing idea leads to a flood of imitations and 1 
In nineteenth century America this was most bountifully illustrat 
the tremendous vogue of the gift book for three decades before th: 

War. In 1825 Carey and Lea of Philadelphia (although the idea y 

original with them) planned and published in time for the Ch 

trade The Atlantic Souvenir, ‘‘a gift for Christmas and the New Y: 
and after that came the deluge. 

The literary annual of this type proposed to bring to the re 
assortment of the best short stories, essays, and poems, suitably 
trated. In reality the letterpress, with exceptions, was of quite in! 
quality. The attention of the publishers was directed primarily t 
making an attractive gift and for this reason the engravings becar 
most important feature, with the binding running a close seco! 
judge by the sale of single volumes and by the horde of titles, as w 


by the considerable business in spurious issues, the publishers knew w! 


they were doing, for frequently they made a clear profit of forty per 


or more. It is no wonder that they could — on necessary occasions 
decent prices for the selections included. 


The history of this once popular type of book is told in some det 
Ralph Thompson in his American Literary Annuals and Gift B 
Following a summary of the vogue of such volumes, he discusses th 
of production, the proportion of pay to writers and engravers, a! 
profits. A rather long chapter then analyzes the literary content 
demonstrates that, though eminent persons like Hawthorne, P 
Emerson contributed to these books, the general level was quite med 
Next Mr. Thompson presents an interesting account of the less 
known ‘‘embellishments.’’ The remaining chapters are given over to t 
examination of a number of typical gift books: The Atlantic Sou 
The Talisman, The Token, The Gift, and The Diadem, The Libert 
and six minor volumes. One of the most interesting of these is The | 


7 > 


ty Bell, an antislavery annual to which many of the most famo 
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is well as Americans, contributed. 
logue, a note on foreign gift books, and 


fall of the type. This interesting study 


indexed. 


tton University 


the Bowhead. As told by Captain Hartson 


by Joseph C. Allen. (Cambridge: Harvard 
OS] pp. Illustrations. $35.00 For the 
n never be enough books on the subject 


convineed that its bibliography is already 
e of the industry requires, must admit that Chasing the Bowh 
velty rather than repetition. Here is no marine hand 
ng ships pursuing the sperm whale through southern 
ry of steam vessels, slaying with cartridge and b 
id of the Arctic, not for oil but for the slabs of 
ts quarry. And although Bodfish was a Martha’s Vineyard boy 
1 his way to a eaptainey, he sailed from San Francisco r 
the traditional ports of New England. The golden 
vhich he has an implied contempt, was over 
hough transformed, the industry still required courag 
furthermore it made new calls upon ingenuity and organization 


the bowhead ‘‘displayed a singular instinct in avoiding ships 
fish for one conceived the idea of prolonging the hunting season by 
late sp 


tering the ships in the Arctic and chasing the whale in the la 


| early fall before the fleet arrived from the States. Yankee resou 


ness made the necessary adaptations. Decks were roofed over, 


ter 


| collected, ice eut and stacked to be melted into drinking wa 
of fresh meat obtaine 


i 


rehouses built to house the huge supplies 
intry. When this pioneering proved profitable, a fleet 
ships were frozen 


ted the procedure, and life while the 
tober to July went sophisticated. Officers took their wives wit! 
ise on shore had billiard and pool tables; the ‘‘first bath tub in 
’ was installed ; the Dry-Throats and the Four Hundred had ba 
an orchestra and ice-cream; there were minstrel shows, skiing, slid- 


ng, and baseball. It was only a brief interlude. After a sh 


1911, Captain Bodfish was able to bring back 30,000 pounds of 


] 
lls 


rt voyage in 


hone but 


s backers were unable to dispose of it. 

Most books, ‘‘told’’ by business men and ‘‘recorded’’ by admiring 

rnalists, have produced only gravel but the process can still yield 
when applied to pay dirt. From this narrative emerges the figure 

aptain Bodfish. The chief impression is not of romance, adventure, 
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or dry humor but of enormous competence. He could quell a mut 
make observations of wind and tide, investigate the folk-lore of t} 

mo and cure them of venereal disease, amputate his own toes 
local anaesthetie and splice a propellor shaft without a dry-do \ 
boy he dreamed of a surgeon’s career. Circumstance prevented 
tunately for his readers, since otherwise they would never have |] 
intimate tale of men who invaded the Arctic, not for sport or 
tion, but all in the day’s work. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp ©, Kirk 

























Stephen Foster: Youth’s Golden Gleam. By Raymond W 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. 160 pp. $1.50 
closing years of his life, when hard drinking and misfortunat 
dimmed his musical genius and left him sick at heart, Stephen F 
short sojourn in Cincinnati, in the ‘‘golden gleam’’ of youth, m 
have stood out in the memory of ‘‘ America’s Troubadour’’ as 
piest years. That these Cincinnati years also were among the most 

m nificant in the shaping of Foster’s genius will be apparent to 
who reads this interesting little book. President Walters has stoler 
from his administrative chores to produce a sympathetic but thor 
reliable acccount of Foster’s experiences from 1846 to 1850, wher 
worked as a bookkeeper for one of the steamboat commission firms 
Cincinnati. The book reveals the sympathetic touch of the lover ot 
and literature, but the story has not been overdrawn, and will wit! 
all the tests of scientific, critical scholarship. It is based on extensiy 
research in new materials, as the many notes at the end of the bi 
testify, and it devotes as much attention to a description of the Q 
City of the West in the forties, as it does to the activities of the 
composer. 

Foster, in Cincinnati, imbibed the cultural influences of that 
city, and especially, the art, drama, and music of the stage and 
halls. Across the river was Kentucky, with its southern flavor, and 
city’s wharves, Negro roustabouts sang their primitive melodies 
loaded and unloaded the river boats. It was in Cineinnati also that | 
ter saw his first minstrel shows, that unique American contribut 
theatrical history, for which he wrote so many of his later songs 
Susanna,’’ ‘‘Old Uncle Ned,’’ ‘‘Stay, Summer Breath,’’ and ‘‘ Nelly W 
a Lady’’ were composed during Foster’s sojourn in the Ohio river 
and it was here that Foster finally made the fateful, and not alt: 
happy decision to return to his native Pittsburgh, and become 
fessional composer. 


Ohio State University Cart Wi 
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Larsen: Pioneer College President. By Karen Larset 

Minnesota: Norwegian-Ameriean Historical Associat 
Illustrations and bibliography.) This volume is a wi 

the list of biographies of immigrant churchmen that 

before the religious history of the United States is even 

sixty years Peter Laurentius Larsen was engaged 

ession in Norway and America and for fort: 

lent of Luther College at Decorah, Iowa 
ugh President Larsen was remembered by his students 

ration and gratitude that were often the only reward th 


lat ploneer 


rs received, he can hardly be considered an outstanding ed 
s in the petty details of routine administration and in economica 
ag of scanty resources that he contributed his most valuabl: 
s. But his career spanned the three generations of Norwegian L 


} 


story from the missionary period before the Civil War to 


d Americanization that came with the World War: and Mis 


; account throws light upon the two great controversies that thre 


the influence of the church: the slavery debate of the 1860's and t 


wical discussions of the 1880’s. Her explanation of the former wil! 


point those who have seen in it the projection of Norwegian class 
struggles onto the American scene. The ministers 


+ 


refused to condemn 


because to have done so would have invalidated their method of 
il interpretation which they needed to preserve for 1 


ise in other 


1s 


in their opinion, more important) controversies. The reader wh 
juainted with the synodical history of American Lutheranism will 
| it difficult to understand the practical nature of the theological dis 


ns and an analysis of the situation would have been a par 


peal 
gression. 


gaonable 


\ daughter ’s biography is necessarily colored but those who hesitate 1 


pt all the author’s interpretations will find on the pages incidenta 
valuable contributions to social history, such as items dealing w 

iltural influence of the frontier parsonage and the language pré 
in an immigrant college. 


work of the Norwegian-American Historical Association has al 


ys been characterized by the scholarship, attractive format and careful 


iting ol 


f its publications and it is to be hoped that the reference in 
tnote to page ‘‘000’’ (p. 2) and the 


a 
appearance of the expression 
their was’’ (p. 178) are not evidences of any departure 


from these 
tandards. 


University of Illinois Marcus L. HANSEN 
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Bos d’Arc to Barb’d Wire: Ken Cary, Southwestern Front 
By James K. Greer. (Dallas: Dealey and Lowe, 1936. 423 pp. F 
photographs, and maps.) This is the synthetic autobiography of 
Cary (pseudonym), ‘‘typical’’ cowboy and ranchman of the Gran 
rie region of central Texas. About this personal framework — a | 
in Texas in 1850, who shares in the rough-and-ready experienc 
fifteen years preceding the Civil War, participates vicarious 
skirmishes of the Texas Frontier Regiment, makes the Chish 
drive to Abilene, witnesses the end of the open range with the 
barbed wire — is woven a chronological panorama of frontier lif 


Southwest. Chapters diseuss the out-of-doors schooling, the 


roundups, hunting and fishing, ‘‘sociables,’’ Indian depredations 


boy technic and frontier-town experiences; finally, ‘‘ nee Cuttir 
End of an Era.”’ 

Apparently designed especially for high school students, the |} 
be of happy service for undergraduate reading. It is sturdy and 
gent in plan and execution. Dr. Greer shows the melioristic confus 
common in social history: on page 379, ‘‘A hearty and genuine 
of human fellowship and undisguised happiness in sharing the 
moments of life were privileges enjoyed ... to an extent, it seem 
lacking in the lives of modern individuals’’; on page 409, ‘‘ Life i 
and richer than in the old days, I think.’’ But no criticisms 
eogenecy are indicated. Goldwin Smith’s aphorism, ‘‘To instru 
and elevate humanity a history must be human; it must be a liv 
sentation of thought and action,’’ is here adequately met for th 
regional purpose. The bibliographical notes evince wide use of 
pers and monographs. Readers who may have preferred a more a 
pattern for this frontier material will find that Dr. Greer has p1 
just that in an earlier volume, Grand Prairie. 


University of Pittsburgh ~. Dovuauas Bra? 


The French Quarter: An Informal History of the New Orleans 
world. By Herbert Asbury. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf ¢ 
1936. 462 + xvi pp. $3.50.) New Orleans has always been the m 
mantie city in the United States. The color of its life as the capit 
eountry first French, then Spanish, and finally American, its im] 
as a seaport, and the cosmopolitan variety of its inhabitants have 
it a reputation for the strange and the picturesque that few other t 
in America have achieved. The customary vague impression of N 
leans as a terribly naughty place will be strengthened for many 
bert Asbury’s The French Quarter which presents with Holly 
seriousness the lurid story of lowlife in this fascinating port. 
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nformally, Mr Asbury sketches the history of th: 


n by Bienville in 1718 practically to date. Following ipter 


French and Spanish periods, he introduces the American rivet 


s an important contributing factor to a flourishing underwor 


himself becomes an account 
quadroons and duels. He talks of 


ul 


ture of the Creole amusing 
pirates and filibust 
s, voodoo, prostitution, and political corruption. The narra 
moving and entertaining but the reader is left wondering 
hores, gamblers, crooks, and crooked politicians could 

ne city. Typical of his often amusing choice 
‘‘swarthy beauty’’ Minnie Haha, who *“‘ 
i in her parlor labelled ‘Mr. and Mrs. Hiawatha, Ance 


Haha’.’’ One of the most interesting bits of 


ot 


f detail is the 


is said to have had 


information 
: his discussion of the Spasm Band and the origin of jazz i 
y there is little more that could be added to this history 
rworld. 


re 


are, of course, a few errors in the book. For instance, Mr. As 
onfuses the Abbé Robin with Claude C. Robin. He is inelined als 
somewhat naive in his use of materials; he can accept without hesi 
all the details accumulated around the legend of the sadistic 


me 


e Lalaurie. One is hardly justified, however, in rejecting as seri 


s history a book which pretends to be no more than entertaining jour 


prime objection to The French Quarter obviously is its title which 
rgests that the author is presenting a history of French New Orleans 


dentifying it with the underworld whereas in reality he presents 


‘an informal history of the underworld.’’ In the text |} 


eareful to distribute odium where it was earned. For instance, of 


‘she says: ° 


. tr 


For more than a quarter of a century after the Louis 
1 Purchase politics in New Orleans were probably on a higher plane 
ever before or since in any city in the United States. During most 

period the Creoles still formed a majority of the population, and 
Creole leaders as a rule were cultured men of dignity and 
nterest lay not in personal aggrandizement or petty 
ce, but in the welfare of the city and the state. Po 


ndueted with decorum and restraint; candidates ra 
‘cords, or their standing in the business and pro 


mmunity.’’ 


re 


ead only for what its author intends it to be, Mr 


inderworld will be both informative and interest 


hington University JOHN FRANC! 
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Crunlization. As told to Florence Drake by Thomas Wild 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. xvi + 203 pp 
tions and appendix. $2.50.) Humanity is better than civilization 
and so the autobiography of Thomas Wildcat Alford is better 
title. Born ‘‘about the time blackberries were ripe,’’ in 1860, of S 
Indian parents who believed there must be virtue in the white n 
of life and that the way to attain it was through education, he 
boy sent to a mission school near his home in Oklahoma. In tir 
attending Hampton Institute, he became a teacher of his ov 
helping them with their business affairs, showing them how to 
ing as a kind of intermediary between their unsophistication a 
tricacies of civilization enveloping them. Thus the book is 
record of Indian travel — not always progress, Mr. Alford tl 
civilization. 

But the most refreshing parts of the book, to this review 
reveal the way life inherited from primitive times: hov 
prepared, the games that children played, the use of hackberry 
baskets, the feeling of kinship for nature that all children of natur 
Incidentally, Mr. Alford’s description of a rattlesnake crawling i 
with dried leaves “‘protruding from every scale,’’ presumably 
a winter nest of them, is a unique observation that might lead « 
corroborative observation or controversy. Pioneer white peo; 
many stories of horses that feared the smell of Indians and would 
tured make remarkable returns to their masters. Here is a pleasing s 
of an Indian’s horse stolen by white men that broke away from t! 
returned home. 

At the conclusion of the book this old Shawnee, who knows w 
the Indian and the white man’s way of life, asks: ‘‘ What is the res 


all this care, this supervision? How much has it added to the cin 


t 


) 


of the Indians?’’ Then he answers: 

‘*What is civilization? Our young people are taking up the w 
the white people. Whether this will lead them to a higher eivilizat 
to a more flagrant vaunting of their freedom, I do not know 
great many of our young people are floundering about. They | 
their bearings, because they have lost the tenacious, underlying stre! 
of their forefathers, and have not attained any of their own.”’ 

Beyond all question one of the most civilized things in Oklahoma is 
University of Oklahoma Press. South of a line drawn betwee 
Carolina and California there is no other press that approaches it 
in excellence of printing or worthiness of books printed. Civilizat 
worthy expression of this press’s civilized conceptions. 


University of Texas J. Frank D 
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zing Frontier. By Herman Edwin Moot: Dallas: Tardv Pul 


or mpany, 1936. 381 pp. Illustrations. The openings for settl 


unassigned lands in the Indian Territory eonstitut: 


izing episodes in western history. Within one we ter thi 
‘un,’’ on April 22, 1890, upward of fifty thousand people had 
mes in the new land, and Guthrie and Oklahoma Cit 4 


¢ tent towns of seven or eight thousand souls each. What had 
prairie wilderness of the ‘‘Unassigned Lands’’ tovether wit} 
handle) prior to the opening became, by the Organie Act of Ma 
the seven original counties of the Territory of Oklahoma. Along 
human flood pouring in there drifted the usual outlaw debris 
dent thereto, the establishment of law and order was no mean 
it was finally accomplished by such bold officers as E. D. Nix 


Tilghman, and Frank Canton. 
st ttra + t ) the 


» early days of Oklahoma were so glamorous as to a 
re than one writer of fiction. Yet the true story remains to be 
Herman Edwin Mootz attempts the latest contribution in his 
: Frontier, and in his ‘* Note’’ he promises that ‘‘amazing informa 
ill be made public for the first time.’’ He not only fails 
lisclosures, but he also treats inadequately, in chapters LX 


+ 


o make 


nic 
biti 


the historical background usually given. Even a casual reading of 
n T. Roek’s Illustrated History of Oklahoma (1890). and such econ 
rary magazines as the Forum, X XV, the Outlook, LX VII, and th 

Monthly, LXIII, would have given him adequate color for his 
The solution of the outlaw problem, which is the main theme of his 
has been treated more interestingly by Nix and Canton in th 
cnown accounts. 


ersity of Oklahoma 


i Rider of the Cherokee Strip. By Evan G. Barnard Boston : Houg! 
Miffin Company, 1936. xviii + 233 pp. Foreword, illustrations, ap 
pendix, and index. $2.50.) This is a narrative of an American cowboy, a! 
nterest 


tobiography that is well worth telling. It tells in a frank and int 
r way the life of a cowboy in Oklahoma during the romantie period of 


state. Much has been written about the cowboy and the cow country 


= ¢ ) , 
rmation o 


most of it has been by men who have no first hand inf 


es ibject. 

Mr. Barnard knew both the country and the life of the cowboy and he 
«1 to see the cattle range transformed into a region of farms and towns 

His history is Oklahoma’s history during the eighties and the nineties. 

wbhoy of Oklahoma was not unlike the wild Indian. He saw his 


intry changing and he, like the Indian, in many instances could not 
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change. It has been said, ‘‘Once a cowboy, always a cowboy.’’ TI 
could not make the transition from the range to the grange were 
figures. 

One of the characteristics of the western cowboy, that of frien 
is told in the story of Bill Demick. Bill was an expert maker of r; 
lariats. He killed big jaw steers, cut out his plaits, braided a th 
forty-foot lariat, and made his own hondo. He spent his spare tin 
ing them and it required a month or more to make a good one. Ni 
had he completed a lariat than some cowboy would come along 
‘*Demick, I sure would like to have this lariat.’’ Demick w 
‘* Well, it is yours,’’ and then he would start making another 

The first part of the book has nothing to do with his western 
adds nothing to the value of the story. The last half is a contril 
the literature and history of the Southwest. He used the popu 
the Cherokee Strip for the Cherokee Outlet. Mr. Barnard is a 


of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, which has put its appr 


upon his history of the cattle period as a true story. 


Oklahoma College for Women ANNA | 


Famous Texas Feuds. By C. L. Douglas. (Dallas: Turner ‘| 
1936. viii +- 173 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) Incident to the early sett 
of Texas, outlawry was a considerable problem, and in many dis} 
six-shooter or rifle was the only arbiter of justice. On more than 


casion irate, well-disposed citizens were arrayed against organized 


of outlaws, and their efforts to institute law and order found expr 


in vigilance committees. But there were other instances where 01 
was as lawless as the other. Under such circumstances it was 
for the honest citizen to be neutral; he must either support or 
warring bands or leave the community. 

Outlaw warfare has been wholly or partly the theme of many 
writers. Indeed, some of the feuds have become traditional by m 


ing. Among these are the four chosen by C. L. Douglas, in his F 


Texas Feuds the Regulators and Moderators, the Taylor-Sutt: 
the San Elizario Salt War, and the Horrell-Higgins affair. There 
of historical value in the Douglas narrative. The story follows 
traditional lines, no documentary evidence or bibliography is 
and the dialogue treatment is too often used to be trustworthy. 


University of Oklahoma C. C. Ri 


A History of Farmer Movements in the Southwest, 187 
Robert Lee Hunt. (College Station, Texas: The Author, 1936. 


pp.) This unpretentious little book reviews the history of fo 


Y 
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ts in Texas: the Grange, the Alliance, t} Farmers’ Un 
r-Labor Union. The author seems to have no intention of 

ti ilar contribution to knowl lve in the sections deal y with tl 

movements. For the Grange he has use d primal 1! Pr 


e Texas State Grange and for the Allianee the standard printed 


For the two later movements, he has made a substant tril 
He has interviewed a number of the men who took a leadine part 
ranizations, and has used the newspapers quite extensiv I} 


iid lead a reader to expect a wider scope for the wor! 
Texas as the words Southwest and Texas are scarcely inter 
ble. The limitation of scope goes further than geography b 
r has made no attempt to correlate these movements w 
istorical setting. The book is local both in area covered and 
of view. In some respects this limitation has its advantages, | 
ves farmer movements without much perspective. The author’s sty 
s sometimes awkward, the proofreading is defective, but the presentation 
ightforward and convineing. The most vivid single episode t} 
ls out in the reviewer’s mind is the story of how the Farmers’ Union 
sunched. Certainly such realism is not to be found in the other put 
histories of that organization. The Farmer-Labor Union has had 
attention from historians and consequently the account in this litt 


s most welcome. 


ersity of Kansas JAMES ( Mal 
Veither Purse Nor Sword. By James M. Beck and Merle Thorp: New 
} Maemillan Company, 1936. xvi + 210 pp. $2.00.) It is impossible 
etermine what part in the authorship of this book should be aseribed 
late solicitor-general of the United States. One knows only what 


(horpe relates in the preface: ‘‘The manuscript was approac! 
ng completion when James M. Beck, by whom it was inspired and who 


1 its authorship, died.’’ However, the book speaks for itself 


It is a plausible guess that its immediate occasion is dislike of the 
w Deal, although it finds only that in the measures of the present ad 
stration certain dangerous trends have surpassed all precedents. Its 
se is to warn the people against these trends, and especially 1 
for a revival of the pristine political virtues which gave birth t 
Constitution and the Union. The chief of these dangerous trends ar 
entralization of power in the federal government and the tendenc) 
the people to clamor ‘‘for benefits at the hands of public authority 


ther they had earned them or not.’’ They threaten to bring about 


d have brought about ‘‘in fact, although not in theory, a totalitaria 
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socialistic state’’ (p. 17) which is incompatible with the origi: 
tutional union. 

A writer who ealls upon his readers to consider thoughtfully 
they are tending, renders a service, whether they agree with his \ 
not. The present volume is too much in the tone of lament for go 
principles and virtues now lost beyond hope of recovery to appt 
rising generation. It might appropriately be entitled “‘Ichabod.’’ Its 
defect, however, lies in its utter unconsciousness of any possib 
philosophy except that of laissez faire, under which, it seems to as 
self-reliance and thrift almost always insure prosperity. To attri 
socializing temper of the times merely to the decay of individua 
135). to hold that the discontent of the masses is due to the 
politicians have taught them to believe that their disabilities, eve 
of their own making, are ‘‘the results of a defective social mec} 
which favored some classes at the expense of others’’ (p. 191 
both lack of psychological insight and ignorance of the facts of 
such, for instanee, as the social maladjustments which gave ris: 
Populist movement. To discuss pros and cons is one thing; but 
a whole social philosophy as if it were non-existent reveals eithe1 


ance or a narrow type of mind which offers leadership of doubtt 


Ohio State University Homer C. Ho 


The Development of America. By Fremont P. Wirth. (New York: A 
ican Book Company, 1936. x + 772 + Ixviii pp. Illustrations and 
Of late years one has heard much of functional units of lear 
term has become so heavily loaded with ‘‘progressive’’ connotat 
when one finds a new history text-book offering ‘‘ functional w 
basis for its organization he begins at once to look for radical dep 
from the traditional organization and presentation. He wonders 
ample, if the much criticized chronological approach is to be thr 
the winds, so frequently has he been told that such an approach is 
patible with true functionalism. 

It is reassuring then, at least to the student of history, to tu 
new text in American history, written for the senior high scho¢ 
author apparently believes that chronological history, proper); 
may be functional in the best sense. For the first seven units, thr 
slavery controversy, the organization is chronological, deviating 
little from the unit organization of many of the newer texts 
follow five topical units on industrialization, transportation at 
munication, international relations, American life and culture 
litical history since 1868. Again, though strict chronology is 


hered to in these five units, this treatment of the period si 
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War is neither new nor startling. N 
} 


» Fy) ; 
ve Lune 


er is right in feeling that history to 
rganized to the point where it is no longe 
ssor Wirth evidently holds that history, 


t} pupil a better understanding of the wv 

| emphasize the relation of the past to the present 

ntelligent understanding of our cultural backg 
analyze, evaluate, and understand our _ 

»and political problems,’’ all of which, to 
st and tenable answer to the demand t 

The Development of America, the author apy 

m just discussed. The organization of this text-| 

ble; the study aids and bibliographies are uw 

the maps and illustrations are distinct 

ee of sound and discriminating scholarship. T} 


ican Life and Culture’’ are especially commendat 


United States’s entry into the World War, t! 
fied in its discussion of causes, points the w 
ng of that period. 
Burr W 


A rsity oft W asc onsin 


=_— 


Higher Learning in America. By Robert May 


en: Yale University Press, 1936. 119 pp. $2.00.) This 


is 


sis of special significance in itself. But it also 
int by the fact that its author is the president of 


t 
f hie nan 


vo, and also by reason of the association of 


of another university of great history. Therefor 
s review ean be of service, the service lies in the seeking 
principles and the methods of which the aut! : 
best be done by venerous quotations : 
Research in the sense of gathering data for t! s vat Z 


has, as I shall show, no place in a univers! 


s. ‘* Research in the sense of the developme! 


of principles together with the collection and us 
erials to aid in these processes is one of the highest 
iversity and one in which all its professors should be engag 
Under an intelligible program of general education, ¢ : 
uld come to the end of the sophomore year wit! s ge of 
undations of the intellectual disciplines He wv : 


lerstanding of man and of what connects mat 
acquired some degree of wisdom. ) his e rg 
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general education what would he find? He would find a vast nur 
departments and professional schools all anxious to give him t} 
information about a tremendous variety of subjects, some in 
some trivial, some indifferent. He would find that democracy, |i! 
and academic freedom meant that all these subjeets and fract 
subjects must be regarded as equally valuable’’ (pp. 91-92) 
‘*Why is it that the chief characteristic of the higher learning 
order? It is because there is no ordering principle in it. Certai: 
principle of freedom in the current sense of that world will not 
In the current use of freedom it is an end in itself’’ (p. 94 
‘*The aim of higher education is wisdom. Wisdom is knowledg: 


ciples and causes. Metaphysics deals with the highest principles a 
Therefore metaphysics is the highest wisdom’’ (p. 98). 

‘‘The truths of ethics, for example, are now merely comn 
teachings about how to get along in the world. Morals degene: 
the mores unless they have a higher meaning imparted to them 
ology or metaphysics. 

‘*A similar degeneration overtakes natural science. If the world | 
meaning, if it presents itself to us as a mass of equivalent data, ther 
pursuit of truth for its own sake consists of the indiscriminate ac 
lation of data. We cannot understand it; there is no need to try. W) 
we can understand the world or not, however, we can seek to mast 
That is a useful and a popular thing to do. But its educational and 
tific consequences are vocationalism, empiricism, and disorder; 
moral consequences are an immoral morality’’ (pp. 99-100). 

‘*A substantial part of what we call the social sciences is large c| 
of such data, undigested, unrelated, and meaningless’’ (p. 101 

‘*Theology has now been degraded to the bottom of the edu 
hierarchy. Its nominal followers, frightened out of their wits 
scientific spirit, have thrown theology overboard and have trans! 
their affections to those overdressed hoydens; the modern versions « 
natural and social sciences. 

‘*With theology has gone metaphysics. It is now but a s! 
shadow of its former self. It makes an attenuated appearance in 
partment called philosophy, by the creation of which we apparent!) 
to indicate that philosophy has nothing to do with what is studie 
rest of the university. Yet it is impossible to keep metaphysics com) 
out of the consideration of any subject’’ (pp. 102-103). 

‘*{ should insist that a university is concerned with thought’’ (p 

‘*So information on subjects important to the public should b 
ered, analyzed, and published. Public administration, public edu 


social service, taxation, inflation, ete., are all subjects of this typ 
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what may be ealled the research level rather than the educational 
uuld be studied; they may be studied in connection with a uni 
But their inclusion in the university curriculum accomplishes, as 
seen, no contribution to it except to intensify lisorder’’ pp 


its disors 


» research institutes will be technical institutes to a certain extent 
y will train people to carry on research of the type that they carry 
emselves. It is conceivable that some technical institutes will do 
research, of the kind, naturally, that is thought to assist in tech 
training’’ (p. 111). 

professional schools of the university would disappear 


rf 
} r 


t10n for the learned professions would be conducted in the three 


as such 


ties of metaphysics, social science, and natural science, with prospec 
ergymen graduating under the faculty of metaphysics, lawyers 

that of social science, and doctors and engineers under that of nat 
ience. Studying under the faculty of metaphysics we should ex 

to find prospective philosophers, too; under that of the social sci 

es future administrators, judges, legislators, statesmen, and men of 


rs: and under that of natural science those destined for a life of 


+4 


ifie investigation. Those professional schools which have no 


intel 
| content in their own right would disappear altogether, except as 
‘activities might be thought worthy of preservation in research or 
hnical institutes’’ (pp. 111-12). 
In summary, then, the university would consist of the three facul 
s, metaphysics, social science, and natural science. The professors 
would be those who were thinking about the fundamental problems in 
fields. The teaching would be directed to understanding the ideas 
ese fields, and would have no vocational aim. The student would 
study all three subject matters, with emphasis upon one. He would enter 
1 this program at the beginning of the junior year and continue in 
r about three years’’ (p. 116). 
se brief quotations serve to confirm and to illustrate that the pro 
m of President Hutchins, of the higher education, is characterized 
vision, courage, and foreefulness. One anticipates his writing and the 
itive service of the future with deepest interest 
Western Reserve University CHARI K. THwING 
i ss Time: A Book of Post Classics. (New York: Books. Ine., 1936 
83 pp. $2.00.) No newspaper during the depression or recovery 
has attracted more attention than the New York Evening Post 
shed by David Stern. Mr. Stern purchased the Evening Post, whic 


inded by Alexander Hamilton and is the oldest newspaper in Ni 
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York City, with the idea of converting it into an ultra liberal pay 
has successfully transformed it from an ultra conservative sheet 
crusading liberal paper with a much larger circulation. 

The editors of the Evening Post have assembled a collection 
of the outstanding stories written by their reporters and editors 
the past two years into a little book called Press Time. They 
Book of Post Classics. Readers who are interested in how this ult 
eral newspaper has chronicled the historical records of modern 
its daily columns will find Press Time an interesting little b 
examination 


Cleveland, Ohio DALE 


Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871: A Study in the Pr 


Responsible Government. By C. P. 


Stacey. Royal Empire Society / 
pertal Studies, No. 11. (New York: Longman’s Green and Cor 
1936. xii + 287 pp. Bibliography. $4.20.) An equitable distribut 
the burdens and responsibility for defence was the thorniest pr 
the government of the first British empire in America. In the s 
empire, which evolved during the nineteenth century, the problen 
mained searcely less difficult even if some of its elements were ser 
modified. One of the most important of these changes was of cours 
introduction of ‘‘responsible government’’ in the 1840’s. During 
next generation the practices and conventions of the British cabir 
tem were adapted to the Canadian scene, and Canadians became 
tomed to their privileges in the control of internal policy and tas 
In a fashion reminiscent of the thirteen colonies, who never obj 
keeping their cake and eating it too, Canadians showed no disp 
however, to assume any burden for defence if it could be avoid 
urged with shrewd and unwavering persistence that British imp 
terests made the defence of Canada a necessity from the imperia 
of view, and indeed that the connection with Britain was chiefly res 
sible for creating any serious problem of Canadian defence. At the s 
time these middle decades of the century were the period of the as 
ancy of the views of the Manchester School in England, and it is 
wonder that many Englishmen objected to paying for the defer 
eolony which even levied a protective duty on goods imported fr 
mother land. 

This is the clash of interests and arguments which Dr. St 
amines in his book. On the whole Canadians had the better of 
the British garrisons were withdrawn in 1871 as a result of the n 
reforms of the Gladstone ministry, the British treasury footed 
er part of the bill —in the year after Confederation, for exam 
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n spent about $1,500,000 on Canadian defence, and Brita ibout 
mes as much (p. 202). Canadian governments s be 
ter 1871 could not’ be aroused by arguments for } vv recular 
liture. They preferred to wait till the crisis forced the issue. Good 
was with them, for events justified this policy of indifferer 
rey, or faith eall it what one will 
stacey in this excellent monograph traces his storv from tl 


f the American Revolution and in detail for the twentv-five 


s indicated in the title. Since Canada had only one potenti 


ted States, the theme of Anglo-American and Canadian-Ameri 
relations recurs constantly. The study as the sub-title indicates is 


wever, in the field of political rather than military history. It is ad 
bly written, is based on thorough research, and is a valuable contri 
n to an important aspect of British imperial, and Car 


anadian, history 
which little has hitherto been done. 


rsity of Toronto GEORGE W. Br 


ind Fear Came. By John T. Whitaker. (New York: Macmillan Com 


1936. 273 pp. $2.50.) An Italian peasant boy in Ethiopia wants to 


w the reason for the war. This book is an answer. The author seems 


move from one set of illusions to another. With each disillusionment 
ds himself in the role of a discoverer for he seems To think his own 
sions are universal. Disillusioned about his college teacher in the Uni 


+x ‘ 


rsity of the South, one finds him seeking his gods among the politician 


of business, and bankers. Not finding them there he moves on to 
which he later left suffering from ‘‘a vague and indefinable dis 


st.”’ Still wanting ‘‘something to believe in and hold to’’ and thinking 
imping ‘‘from Liberalism to Communism, skipping Socialism’’ he 


+ 


sets out for Russia pausing ‘‘a week to study the question of the Polish 


lor.’” Later he had interesting experiences in Ethiopia but there 

» expected to find what was not. Near the end of the book he infers 

t he has travelled ‘‘a long way from the college boy who listened t 
rr. Ware.’’? No doubt he has. In all probability he has other illusions 
His philosophy of life, if he has one, is not made clear. At one stage 
seems to incline toward ‘‘realistie opportunism.’’ Many of his ob 
servations and experiences would be interesting if one had confidence 


s ability to observe and report. As one reads the book he finds it 
ficult to maintain such confidence. 


Western Reserve University Jacos C, MEYER 














HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Plans for the program of the thirtieth annual meeting of the Mis 
pi Valley Historical Association, which will be held at St. Lou 
souri, April 29 to May 1, 1937, with headquarters at the Coronado H 
are reaching the stage of completion and George F. Howe, Universit 
Cincinnati, program chairman, announces the following tentatiy 
rangements: The meeting will begin with a session on Thursday m 
on ‘‘Three Great Newspapers in the Civil War,’’ including the 
ing papers: ‘‘The New York Tribune,’’ by R. R. Fahrney, Iowa 31 
Teachers College; ‘‘The Missouri Democrat,’’ by Miss Lucey L. ‘1 
Illinois State Normal University, and ‘‘The Chicago Tribune,”’ by 
Strevey, Northwestern University. Joseph Schafer, State Hist 
Society of Wisconsin, will speak at the Thursday luncheon on ‘‘W 
West a Safety Valve for Labor?’’ On Thursday afternoon there w 
a session on ‘‘The Old Northwest,’’ with papers as follows: ‘‘An A 
praisal of Shelburne’s Western Policy,’’ by Father Charles H. M 
ger, West Baden College, Indiana ; ‘‘ The Creation of the National D 
1781-84,’’ by Merrill Jensen, University of Washington; ‘‘Southern 
Indians in the Northwestern Campaigns of 1790-94,’’ by R. 8. Cotter 
Florida State College for Women; and ‘‘Tribulations of a Military 
Commander in the War of 1812,’’ by C. H. Cramer, Southern | 
State Normal University, and one on ‘‘American Economic Histor: 
which will include papers on ‘‘The Odyssey of an Unbuilt Railr 
by E. Douglas Branch, University of Pittsburgh; ‘‘The Birth of 
Petroleum Business,’’ by Paul H. Giddens, Allegheny College; 
‘*Fremont’s Later Railroad Activities,’’ by Albert V. House Jr., W 
Teachers College. At the annual dinner, Thursday evening, Edward | 


Dale will deliver the presidential address, ‘‘The Cow Count 
Transition.’’ 

One of the two Friday morning sessions will be on the general the! 
‘*Recent American History,’’ with papers on ‘‘The Weil and La A 
Claims against Mexico,’’ by R. Earl MeClendon, Sam Houston 5 
Teachers College; ‘‘A Populist Labor Alliance of 1894 in Illino 
C. M. Destler, South Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro; and 
Northwest and the Canadian Reciprocity Episode of 1911,’’ by L. Et 
Ellis, Rutgers University. The other on ‘‘The Trans-Mississippi W 
will inelude papers on ‘‘The Trans-Mississippi Indian Frontier 
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by J. Manuel Espinosa, St. Louis University ; The Dakota 

n: A Frontier Railway Venture of Dakota Territory by Her 

S. Schell, University of South Dakota; and ‘‘ An Histori Defini 
Northwestern Radicalism,’’ by Benton H. Wilcox, Shurtleff 
Alton, Illinois. The Friday luncheon will be followed by th 
siness session aiter which there will be an excursion to places of his 
r erest. Theodore C. Blegen, Minnesota Historical Soci tv, wil 
n‘*‘The Westward Movement in Ballad and Song.’’ at the dinner 


evening. 


A general session will follow on 


papers by Philip D. Jordan, Miami University, 


+ there will 


res, University 


be 


a 


general 


of Miami. Coral Gables, Florida. 
2..d 


session 


On 


of 


one 


‘* Ameri 


partici 


Humo 
Har ld 


Saturday 


‘an 
and 


me 


7 . + ° 
liar interest 


E 


rm 


; 


ers. The former will concern ‘‘ Missouri and the Lower Miss SsiIpp! 


ey,’’ and will include papers on 


‘*The Missouri 


Controversy 


DY Glover Moore, Mississippi State College: ** Historical Imp] 


ms of Early Marriage Records of Jackson County, 
‘Vicissitudes of Ear! 


sical 


rry J. Sarkiss, University of Kansas City ; and * 


Reconstruction Farming in the Lower Mississippi Valley,’’ 


Missouri,’’ 


B 


by 


Wiley, Hattiesburg State Teachers College. The program for the t: 


rs’ session is still in the process of formulation 


1820 


by 
‘ 
I 


} 


il 


Among recent acquisitions in the division of manuscripts of the Li 


brary of Congress are the following: three volumes of records of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, 1742-73; five letters from Thomas Pinckney to Rufus 
King, 1796; papers of the duel of Henry Clay and John Randolph; t 
written copy of an account of travels in the western United States, 1826 

by Joseph W. Spaulding; 113 letters, 1839-80, and many early papers 


Schuyler Colfax; memorandum of Daniel Webster regarding Tyler's 


veto of the 


4 papers of Simon Cameron; diary of 


Charleston, S. C., 1861; papers of Alfred T. 


sank Bill, 1841; papers of Nathaniel Wright; 
Edwin F 
Mahan; 


several 
Ludwig 


N 


notes ol 


Jr 


ype 


hun 


‘ 
i. 


W 


Stephenson respecting Nelson W. Aldrich; additional papers of Brand 


\\ 


Vhitlock and Henry T. 


Rainey ; 


London Public Reeord Office. 


References on Economie History as a Field of R 


i 


is been prepared by Everett E. Edwards, 
leral bureau of agricultural economies, and is issued as the 
of the United States Ds part 


7 


1956, bibliographical contribution 


and 


additional 


agricultur% 


photostats trom 


Sti 


iren na u 


: 
| economist 0 


(det 


the 


dy,’ 
f the 


ober, 


no. 31 


ment of Agriculture Library. This eighty-three pag 


isses in detail works of interest to economic history 


ng heads: economic history as a field of 


research 


bibliography dis 
inder the follow 
1 study: economic 
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interpretation of history; periodicals devoted to economic histor 
hronological listing of writings in economic history in accord 


Ac 


the years of publication. 


The second annual report of the archivist of the United States 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, ineludes a detailed report for t! 
by the archivist, supplementary reports of the various offices ar 
sions, and appendices on the following: the National Archives Act 
of books and articles published, papers read, and addresses, delive) 
members of the National Archives staff; a report of the Nationa 
torical Publications Commission recommending a _ publication 
ratification of the Constitution; and a report of the national dir 
the Survey of Federal Archives to the Works Progress Administr 

Publication no. 2 (September, 1936) of the National Archives 
tims is a descriptive, illustrated circular which gives the history 
establishment of the archives and tells briefly of the purpose and n 
of preserving archival material. A more formal description of 1 
tional Archives and the purpose they will serve is given in publi 
no. 3 (November, 1936, Bulletin no. 1). Theodore C. Blegen’s pay 
‘*Problems of American Archivists,’’ is published along with 


of the conference of archivists at Chattanooga, December 28, 1935, 


lication no. 4 of the National Archives Bulletins (November, 1936, Bu 


i 


tin no. 2). 


At a conference of archivists in connection with the meeting 
American Historical Association at Providence, Rhode Island, De 
29, 1936, the Society of American Archivists was formally org 


and officers were elected as follows: A. R. Newsome, president; M 


garet C. Norton, vice president; Philip C. Brooks, secretary; Julian 


Boyd, treasurer; and as members of the council, Theodore C. Blege 
one year; Victor H. Paltsits, for two years; Solon J. Buck, for 


years ; Ruth Blair, for four years; and Lawrence C. Worth, for five yea 


The society intends to publish a quarterly journal of archival int 
At the Providence meeting Julian P. Boyd read a paper on “‘lt 
Activities in Relation to Archives and Historical Manuscripts.’’ 


‘*Administrative Management in the Government of the | 
States’’ (Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 19 
contains the report of the president’s committee on administrativ: 
agement. In the introduction there is a discussion of the role o! 
American executive, problems concerning the improvement of thi 


chinery of government, factors concerning the foundations of gove' 


mental efficiency, suggestions for modernizing governmental ma! 


r 
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und the purpose of reorganization. The chapters which f ow deal 
with: “‘The White House Staff,’’ ‘‘ Personnel Management 


} 


il Management,’’ ‘‘Planning Management,’’ ‘‘ Administrative Re 


s 


zation of the Government of the United States.’’ and th Ac 
tability of the Executive to the Congress.’’ The committee was con 
of Louis Brownlow, chairman, Charles E. Merrian Luther 
ployme nt Re ef Docume nts: Guide ta the Of Pu ly ; ) 


Releases of FERA and 48 State Relief Agencies. By Jerome K. W 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. 95 pp This guide 


npts to bring into one comprehensive list all the official publie 
eases, mimeographed, multigraphed, rotoprinted, printed, et 

en a number of the manuscript reports of the federal as we s the 
eight state relief agencies. It should prove useful not only to the 

ind social worker but also to the historian. Included are a 
final state CWA reports, a checklist of the publications and r 
ises of the Federal Emerg ney Relief Administration and the Federal! 
Surplus Relief Corporation, a checklist of the publications and releass 


National Youth Administration and the Works Progress Admin 
stration, a list of the publications and releases of the torty elignt state 


igencies (and those of the territories), and a partial list of tran 


newspapers. 


Oficial Publications Re lating to American State Constitutional ¢ 
tions. University of Chicago Libraries (Document Section New 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. 91 pp.). This very useful |} 


lists state by state all officially published material relating t 


erican state constitutional conventions, such as journals, proces g 
ites, reports, documents, reports ot majority and minority com 
mittees, as well as proposed and rejected constitutions. Standard union 


st symbols indicate the holdings of various libraries throug] 
try. In its present form the volume is reproduced from the manu 
script by planograph, an economical but eyestraining format for schol 


use. Printing would effect an improvement. 


(he Historical Records Survey of the WPA is preparing an ‘‘ An 
tated Bibliography of American History,’’ which digests book reviews 
selected periodicals and condenses them on ecards. Plans are being 
ide to index these cards by author, reviewer, title, and subject 


(he thirty-sixth annual session of the State Literary and Historical 
Association of North Carolina was held in Raleigh, December 3-4, 1936. 
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Albert R. Newsome, University of North Carolina, is the auth 
paper on ‘“‘The Status of Archival Administration in the <A) 
States,’’ which has been published in the 1935-36 volume of the pr 
ings and papers of the National Association of State Libraries 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, Woman’s College of the University of \ 
Carolina, has been appointed special consultant to the research 
of the social and economie section of the Tenne ‘ee Valley Author 
An NYA project sponsored by the North « rolina Historical | 
mission under the supervision of D. L. Corb? is abstracted near 
boxes of marriage bonds and expects to complete the work of abstr 


all marriage bonds in the archives of the commission by March, 1937 


Among important additions to the manuscript and newspaper 
tions of the University of Virginia library are: an original map 
Virginia-North Carolina boundary, probably drawn by Peter Jeff 
about 1750; two letters of Thomas Jefferson to Philip L. Grymes, 18 
and 1802; manuscripts of the Morris family of Hanover and L 
counties during the period, 1770-1900; photographie copies of ; r 
volume manuscript diary of Captain Philip Slaughter and of letters 
documents of Sir William Berkeley, 1661-90, in the British Publie Record 
Office; a bound photostatie set of the Williamsburg Virginia Ga 
1736-80; and a number of rare issues of the Richmond newspapers 


Douglas C. MeMurtrie has prepared a pamphlet on The First Print 
ing in Virginia, which discusses an abortive attempt at Jamestown 
first permanent press at Williamsburg, the early gazettes, and the w 
of other Virginia typographic pioneers. This brochure was printed 
the Herbert Reichner Verlag (Vienna, 1935). 


The First Printing in Kentucky, by Willard Rouse Jillson (Louis\ 
C. T. Dearing Printing Company, 1936. 57 pp. Annotated bibliogr 
$3.50), gives an account of Thomas Parvin and John Bradford a: 
lates of the establishment of the Kentucky Gazette in Lexington 


year 1787. 


Recent manuscript accessions to the Columbiana Collection 
Memorial Library at Columbia University include the follown 
detailed journals of the Rev. John B. Johnson, 1769-1803, corre 
ence of Cyrus King, half-brother of Rufus King, 1772-1817, cont 
material on Federalist polities in Maine; correspondence of Pete 
mont Vroom, 1791-1873; and a large collection of letters and } 
John William Burgess, 1844-1931. 
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Old Fort Niagara Association, of which Wi f 
stown, New York, and Claud H. Hultzen Sr., of Fort Niagara. are 


vely president and executive vice-president, has initiated a plan 


the fort more than a local shrine, and announces a summer in 
begin in 1938, with instruction in the art of utilizing ] | his 
story teachers from New York. Ontario, and elsewhere The 


» which is drawing up plans for this institute in 


nham Jr., of Hamilton College, chairman; Chester Martin. 
rsity of Toronto; Arthur C. Parker, director of the Rochester Mu 
Robert O. Demond, Buffalo Teachers College: Jan Tav] 


ntendent of schools at Niagara Falls; A. C. Flick, state historian 
y; Blake McKelvey, assistant city historian, 
University of Buffalo: E. P. Alexander. director of New York 
al Records Survey; Dexter Perkins, University of Ri 
seph F. Illig, Niagara, and Claud H. Hultzen Sr 


Rochester; Julian 


James P. Baxter III, Frederick Merk, Samuel E. Morrison, and Ar 
M. Sehlesinger of Harvard University are working on 
Edward Channing, Albert B. Hart, and Frederick J 


; ; 


o the Study and Reading of American History (N 


lurner 
ew York: Ginn 
Company, 1912), which they hope to have ready 
na year. 


for publication 


he latest number of Dualect Notes, a publication of the American 


et Society, contains, in addition to a brief discussion on ‘‘ Progress 


the Linguistic Atlas,’’ by Hans Kurath, the ‘‘Lexical Notes from 
R. I. Town Records,’’ by C. M. Simpson Jr., an explanatior 


1 of ‘* Publica 

y Microphotography,’’ and parts X and XI of the unpublished third 

ime of R. H. Thornton’s American Glossary, the fi 
h were published in London in 1912. 


first two volumes of 


number of manuscript collections have been added to the Parrish 
tion of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania including 130 papers 
Pemberton family, letters of the Barclay 


iamily, and various 
scripts relating to the Parrish family. The society | 


has also ac- 
red a group of records relating to the Society of Friends meetings in 
rica, 1676-1771; the journal of Jacob Kern’s journe 
the Forks of the Delaware in 1758; 


Weiser’s journal of his expedition to Ohio in 1748; and a petition (Apri, 


44) from a group of Irish settlers at Spring Manor in C1 


hester County, 
ennsylvania, to Lt. Gov. George Thomas. 


from Reading 


a photostat copy of Conrad 
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The library of the American Philosophical Society has recent 
quired a collection of approximately eleven hundred Franklin 
consisting of letters to and from Benjamin Franklin, many of 
importance for financial and diplomatic history. 


Among notable collections which have been added to the Ohio S: 
Archaeological and Historical Society Library are: a complet 
letters, manuscripts, maps, and reports of the Perry Victory Mer 
Commission in connection with the planning and constructior 
Perry Victory Memorial at Put-in-Bay. This collection was 
through the courtesy of Webster P. Huntington; the private libr 
the late D. L. Davis, of Salem, Ohio, approximating 5000 volumes : 
Ohio newspapers, Americana, particularly relating to Ohio 
West, and a large collection of Quaker material relating primar 
Ohio ; thirty-five letters, deeds, receipts, indentures, etc., at one t 
property of Matthew McCoy of Cadiz, Ohio, and the gift of the R 


M. Coulter of Dawson, Pennsylvania; manuscript and printed re 
the Mansfield and Sandusky City Railroad, the gift of Miss Lillia 
Clark of Berkeley, California, whose father, W. V. Clark, was an eng 
on this road from 1843 to 1849 and whose uncle, B. Higgins, was 1 
superintendent; and eleven early maps of Ohio presented by Gregg | 
Wolfe, chief engineer of the Valley Public Service Company of C 
bus. 

Outstanding among the archaeological acquisitions of the society 
Bryan collection of Mexican antiquities. The society’s museum is als 
possession of a waybill of the old stage coach line from Fairport 
Warren, dated August 21, 1829, giving passengers’ names, destinat 
and charge per person. This is the gift of Arthur H. Phillips of C 
ville, Ohio. Among other recent gifts are: a collection of valentines of t 
sixties and seventies made by Julia Eaton of Delaware, Ohio, a: 
sented by her daughter, Miss Helen Jacoby of Indianapolis; the not 
of James Eaton, senator in the Ohio legislature, which contains autogra] 


lS 


signatures of all senators and representatives of the 1847 session 
bound, volume of the Transcript, student newspaper of Ohio Wes 
University for the years 1877-81; a volume of military orders a1 
respondence of Major D. M. MeCook for the period 1862-65; an 
volumes of Major Owen T. Turney’s war diary, 1865-66. 

The society announces the following changes in staff: K. Willian 
Kinley, assistant reference librarian, has been made assistant to the s 
tary, editor, and librarian of the society, and Wayne P. MeDern 
been appointed assistant reference librarian. 
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‘+h projects in progress on Ohio history include the following 
Sherman,’’ a biography, by Jeannette P. and Roy F. Nichols, 
Commodore,’’ a _ biography 
ham Whipple, by Josephine E Phillips, Marietta; ‘‘Th 


. Canal.’’ and the ‘‘Ohio River,’’ illustrated histories. by Frank JJ 


re, Pennsylvania; ‘‘The Old 


’ Cleveland; and ‘‘Blennerhassett Island and the 


Burr Consp 
by Norris F. Schneider of Zanesville. 


tha E. Josephson, editorial associate of the Mississipp! VALLEY Hi 
,L Review, presented a paper on ‘‘ Footnotes A Study and a 
sed Solution,’’ before the luncheon conference of editors of histor 
publications, at the Providence meeting of the American Historical 
\ssociation, December 31, 1936. 


ional Lasts of Serials in the College and University Isbraries in 
Ohio, has been compiled by a committee of the college and university sec 

f the Ohio Library Association (Ohio Library Association, Edward 
Henry, Treasurer, 1936. 205 pp. $4.00). This list represents the 
als and serials to be found in twenty-five college libraries in Ohio 
hose holdings were not recorded in the Union List of Serials, published 
the H. W. Wilson Company. Since the majority of these colleges are 
minational ones whose growth has been a slow process during the 
irs, the record of their holdings includes almost two hundred and fifty 
tles not found in the Union List of Serials. As might be expected, a 
t part of these added titles are periodicals of sectional or denomina 
nal interest, the very periodicals it is often most difficult to locate 


- 


‘ 


eighteenth annual Indiana History Conference was held at In 
napolis, December 11 and 12, 1936. At the afternoon session of De 
ber 11 papers were given as follows: ‘‘The Buffalo Truee,’’ by 
rge R. Wilson, ‘‘The Democratie Insurgency in Indiana and Illinois 
1854,’’ by Mildred C. Stoler, ‘‘The Story of Consumer 


ne 


( oope ratives 
liana,’’ by Elsie C. Sinclair. Carleton B. McCulloch of Indianapolis 





at 


sided at the evening session where Admiral Hugh Rodman of Wash 
ngton, D.C., spoke on ‘‘Our Navy.’’ At the Indiana History Teacher's 
Association session on the morning of December 12, R. Carlyle Buley of 
ina University presided and the following papers were read: ‘‘ Pres 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Indianapolis News-Panama Canal 
| Cases,’’ by Clyde Peirce, and ‘‘Some Scientific Beginnings in the 
neer Mid-West,’’ by Arthur Dean. At the luncheon, where Dr. Buley 
gain presided, William A. Wirt spoke on ‘‘Giving to Future 
Ability to Think Correctly.’’ The general 


il session that afternoon was 


Citizens 
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under the direction of James A. Woodburn who introduced t) 
ing speakers: William A. Harrison whose paper was entitled 
on Early History of Taxation in Indiana,’’ and Philip Zoer 
spoke on ‘‘ Taxation in Indiana in the Last Forty Years.’’ W 
Insley of Indianapolis presided at the Society of Indiana Pioneers 


dinner that evening where Fay-Cooper Cole, of the University 


eago, presented a paper on ‘‘The Influence of the Indian on t} 
ment of Indiana.’’ 


Lineoln Historical Collection under the charge of Miss Muriel B 
The nucleus of this collection is the late William H. Barton’s Line 
acquired by the University of Chicago in the spring of 1934. It is o 


The University of Chicago Libraries invites scholars to 


the five large collections of the country, the others being locat: 
Library of Congress, Brown University, the Huntington Library 
fornia, and the Lineoln National Life Insurance Company 

Wayne, Indiana. 


The December, 1936, issue of the Bulletin of the Abraham Lin 


sociation is devoted to an article on the ‘‘ Administration of the 
of Abraham Lincoln,’’ by H. E. Pratt. 


The William L. Clements Library of the University of Michiga: 
recently acquired an important collection of the papers of Josiah Harm 
er, including some 3500 manuscripts embracing the period of Sar 
Harmer’s service with the Continental army, his trip to Paris 
nection with the ratification of the peace treaty, his command of t! 
Northwest Territory’’ (1784-91), and his adjutant generalship 
Pennsylvania militia (1791-99). The collection also contains n 
and family papers and records relating to business and real est 
pecially the western military lands. 


History teachers and students of Kalamazoo, Albion, Batt 
Hillsdale, and Olivet Colleges, met at Olivet, Michigan, the aftern 
evening of December 4, 1936. A series of papers was presented by st 
during the afternoon session and Dwight L. Dumond of the Univ 
Michigan addressed the evening meeting. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received a trans 
the life of Joshua Wild, 1813-78, a Swiss craftsman who emigrate 
America and settled in 1850 in the colony of New Glarus. Tl 
script minutes of the Wisconsin conference of the Methodist FE] 
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r the years 1848-63 have been deposited in the State Histor 
f Wisconsin. 
storical Records Survey in Wisconsin has listed 1 scripts 


ts of the state executive office at Madison. thus rey 
many important papers hitherto virtually unknown. A larg 
this material has been transferred to the State Hist 


r permanent preservation and historical use 
W nnebago Horicon Basin,”’ by Josey nh Sechater 
me four ot General Studies in the Domesday Book S ‘ 


ppear from the press. 


Wisconsin Archaeological Society on October 19, 19 ! 
vith the Milwaukee Geological Society and the Milwaukee C 
| Society at the Milwaukee Public Museum in celebr 
dredth anniversary of the arrival in Milwaukee of Dr. | 
ham, archaeological surveyor of Indian mounds, geolog ! 
rist,. and edueator. Dr. E. F. Bean, state geologist of Madison, was the 

pal speaker at this meeting 

State Historical Museum has received a large and inter 


logieal collection from Dr. A. F. Heissing of Menomone: 
nsists mainly of specimens from northwest Wisconsin 


Minnesota Historical Society held its eighty-eighth annual meet 
lanuary 18, 1937. The morning session was devoted to a conference 
| history work in the state. At the luncheon meeting Edward 
president of the society, read excerpts from the diary of his fathe 
samuel Chester Gale, who came to Minneapolis in 1857 and was promi 


in the affairs of that city for many years. The annual address was 
vered that evening by Robert C. Binkley, of Western Reserve Un 
rsity, who spoke on “‘ History and Democracy.”’ 
society has recently acquired a rare Sioux War item —a 


"1 _ 
i ie smali 


pamphlet by Mary Butler Renville entitled Thrilling Narrative of Indian 


vity (Minneapolis, 1863). Another important recent accession is a 


M4 of about fifty books and pamphlets on Swedish immigration and 
in America. A number of American letters of Northwest interest 
re being transcribed for the society in Norway. 


\s part of a project to develop and preserve historic 


ta state parks, the state park division of the National Park Service and 


Minnesota Historica! Society are codperating in excavating the site 
Fort Ridgely, which was established in 1853 and abandoned in 1872 


vation of the ruins of the barracks and of some of the other builk 
ngs has been completed. During the work of excava 


1 on display in the socie- 


recovered, some of which have been placed 


+ ety ] 
on many articies 
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ty’s museum. Among them are a candle mold, ox shoes, a bon 
knife and fork, earthenware and glass bottles, clay pipes, childr: 
dishes, a doll, and a surgeon’s searificator. 

The Minnesota Historical Society announces the publication of V 
a Motion Picture in 1848 ; Henry Lewis’ Journal of a Canoe Voyag, 
the Falls of St. Anthony to St. Louis, edited with an introduet 
notes by Bertha L. Heilbron of the society’s staff. 


A Bibliography of Minnesota Territorial Documents (Minnes 
torical Society, 1936, ix + 157 pp. $1.25), which has been comp 
Esther Jerabek, provides an analytical, indexed guide to the 
reports, messages, proceedings, journals, collections of laws, rules 
ions, annals, bills, resolutions, memorials, and other materials offi 
issued by Minnesota for the period 1849-58. Theodore C. Blege: 
intendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, has written the intr: 
tion to Miss Jerabek’s bibliography. 


documents of the Minnesota Territory, listing systematically the p: 


Everett Dick of Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska, is completing | 
work on a volume entitled, ‘‘Sod House Frontier, 1854-90, A Social His 
tory of the Northwestern Plains from the Organization of Kansas 
Nebraska to the Admission of the Dakotas,’’ which the D. Appleton-' 
tury Company expects to bring out this month. 


A collection of the speeches and proclamations of former G 
Nathan E. Kendall has been presented to the State Historical Societ 
Iowa by Mrs. Kendall. Many of these are in manuscript form. 


The University of Colorado Historical Collections recentls 
from Mrs. Edward C. Weatherly the Edward C. Weatherly 
of correspondence including many papers, journals, and clippings 
by Dr. Weatherly during his work as author and mining man. A 
donation is that of the business records and pamphlets of t! 
twenty years of Marshall Orendorf, a merchant in Curay. 


A group of Rocky Mountain historians interested in the early |! 
of their section have formed an organization called the Minnequa His 
torical Society for the sharing of historic findings in printed a1 
useript sources. They disseminate this information through a ! 
graphed bulletin which is distributed at cost to their members 
other month. M. M. Watson of Valdez, Colorado, is president 
group, Thomas P. Wilson, of Pueblo, Colorado, is secretary, Miss 
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lo, is historian, and Miss Els rawfor 


e. of Trinidad, Colora 


is librarian and treasurer. 


bridge, Massachusetts 


tain Cattle. By Mary Kidder Rak. (C lo 
side Press, 1936. vii 4+- 275 pp. Illustrations.) This colorful book by 
of Mrs. Rak’s life at 


hor of A Cowman’s Wife continues the story 
flavor. Mountain Cattle is a 


A 
ng r nigh 


» Rucker Ranch in vivid, humorous 
k on western life to recommend as collateral] 


ml 
read 


( 


ciasSses. 


Missouri Historical Society has received from the estate of Dr 
letters writ 


vether Lewis Anderson of Richmond, Virginia, twenty 
he family 


rami 


} 
1) 


Al 


by Meriwether Lewis to his mother and other members of t} 
welve other family letters and documents, as well as the first « 


a crayon por 


| T 
A Ul 


two volumes, of the Lewis and Clark Journal, 


Meriwether Lewis by St. Memin, made just before Lewis stat 
expedition, and an O’Toole oil portrait of Mrs. Lucy Marks, Lewis’ 


Yr) 
iil 
i 


\mong the abstracts of theses for higher degrees in the graduate scho 
he University of Oklahoma (Norman, 1936) are the following two al 
s of doctoral dissertations in history: ‘‘ History of the Choctaw N 
‘om the End of the Civil War to the Close of the Tribal Period,’’ 
Angie E. Debo and ‘‘A Brief History of the Red River Country Since 


’? by Emma E. Harbour. 


ona and Its Heritage, a two hundred and ninety-one page booklet 
3 of the University of 


1 as general bulletin, no. 3 


Ariz na Bul etins 


nt a brief 


Art 


to pres 


VII (1936), is the joint effort of some thirty authors 
t adequate picture of geology, conservation, physiography, climate 
s, water supplies, vegetation, forests, large game mammals, and large 
redatory animals, rodents, birds, reptiles, insects, archaeology, anthr 
: = 


Spanish-American history, mineral industries, prospe 
rie Ind an and 


ey; 


ompanies, lumber, cattle, sheep, and goat industries 
ire, dairying, poultry 


er agriculture, field and truck crops, horticulture, dairying, | 
indry, hunting and fishing, recreation and dude ranches, national 
s and public information, population and sociology, education, r 
zion, and transportation of the youngest state in the Union 
e summer, 1936, quarterly publication of the Arnold Foundation 
‘iudies an Public Affairs is devoted to a study on Ge vernmental Re- 
r.. director of the 


in Texas,’’ which was prepared by 8. D. Myres J 
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foundation and J, Alton Burdine, associate professor of gov 
the University of Texas. Mr. Myres prepared the introducti: 
sections on the legislature, local government, and the const 
Professor Burdine wrote the sections on the administrative syst 
the courts. 


A. Curtis Wilgus has prepared a bibliographical essay on His 
Historians of Hispanic America, in which he discusses the works 
writers on this subject for the sixteenth, seventeenth. eighteent 
teenth, and twentieth centuries. The essay is published as \ 
Series I, of the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library A 
Publications (Washington, 1936 


The Rise of American Dema racy: 7 he Records Assembled 
notated, by Dr. Sydney Strong (New York: Wilson Ericks 
a rather hit and miss series of selections pertinent to various 
the history of the democratic ideal in America. The material is 
not always chronologically, under the heads, ‘‘American A 
‘“*American Laws,’’ ‘‘ American Songs,’’ and ‘‘ Words of Wisd 


work has no index or table of contents. 


America Marches Past: A Pictorial Review of America th 
Years. By George Willard Bonte. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Company, 1936. 196 pp. Preface, illustrations. $3.50). With the 1 
and the tabloids making the average reader more and more pictur 
ed, a book of this sort should have a wide appeal to the layman. P: 
ing a graphic record of American history from prehistoric days 
present, this pictorial history contains nearly eight hundre 
duced illustrations accompanied by brief sections of descriptive text 
author, a newspaper cartoonist and journalist, was aided in his 
Samuel E. Forman, who checked both the text and illustrations 
volume for historical accuracy. 


A Brief Biography of Booker T. Washington. By Anson | 
Stokes. (Hampton: Hampton Institute Press, 1936. x +42 pp 
trations, references, and bibliographical note). On the eightiet 
versary of the birth of Booker T. Washington, Anson P. Stokes 
pared this brief sketch and indicates in his prefatory note that he | 
his subject’s “‘econception and demonstration of the worth-w! 
based on the realities of human experience’’ can be made ‘‘to 
extent applicable to all races and groups,’’ and that ‘‘the whit 
ean profit by them as much as the colored man — although in b 
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' 
itional ideal needs supplementing for many fort 
In this booklet Stokes sketches Booker T W as} r| ~ l 
s life at Hampton, his experiences as edueatior 13 
of his speeches, and his political views and ntrovers A 
nhical note indicates the location of material | } Ww 
gives an estimate of their relative values for th 
biographer. 
). Appleton-Century Company has issu 1} y 
n ol its one hundred and tenth birthday, approp 
sections: (1) the history of D. Applet 18 


the story of the Century Company, 1870-193 ; 
nts concerning the D. Appleton-Century Company, I the 


itu 
1933. This booklet contains number 
historie interest 
slight changes in the make-up of the December, 19 | 
Dissertations in History Now in Progress at American I 
ch appeared in January, 1937, and was compiled by Margar 
rrison (Washington: Division of Historical Research, Carn 
tion of Washington), help make this list more attractive and 
ise. In addition to an explanatory foreword, the current list has 
contents, and ineludes the forty-five institutions represer 
ssertations are listed topically on double column pages wit 
the writer and data pertaining to his degrees and preset ri 


e following the title of the proposed dissertation. An index of 


‘ 


es appears at the end of the pamphlet as formerly 


Some articles of general or international scope which were pul 
during the autumn or early winter months are British Labor 
President Wilson,’’ by Carl F. Brand, ‘‘The Federal Are 
York City,’’ by Richard B. Morris, and ‘‘ Monroe on the A 
‘Bargain’,’’ by Barnes F. Lathrop, in American Historical Re 
Jan.) ; ‘‘Fort Niagara in the War of 1812: Side-Lights from an 
ished Order-Book,’’ by E. C. Kyte, and A Letter by Lord 
on Trade between Red River and the United States ed 
John P. Pritchett, in Canadian Historical Review Dee.); ‘* The 
mies of British Neutrality during the American Civil War,’’ by 
Ginzberg, in Agri ultural History (Oct. 


4 


\ few items dealing with North Carolina and Pennsylvania are hh 


iil 


ST! S of Colonial Granville County,’’ by NX nnie M [’ C' eh 11S 


Polities and the ‘Grandfather Clause’,’’ by Wi m A. Mabry 
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‘*Letters of Thomas Jackson Strathorn,’’ by Henry MeG. Wagstat 
and ‘‘ The First Constitution of St. John’s Church,’’ by John B. M 
North Carolina Historical Review (Oct.):‘‘A Sketch of the Th 
Development of Harvard University, 1636-1805,’’ by Charles Lyt 
‘‘The Language Problem in the Lutheran Chureh in Penns) 
1742-1820,’’ by Armin George Weng, in Church History (Dee 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line: Minute Book, 1851-18 
Elizabeth M. Sellers, ‘‘The Glass Industry of Western Penns) 
1797-1857,’ by William Bining, ‘‘A Cultural Oasis in Northy 
Pennsylvania,’’ by Russell J. Ferguson, and ‘‘The Birth and Gr 
of the Oil Industry,’’ by Charles L. Suhr, in Western Pennsylvar 
torical Magazine (Dec.); ‘‘The Pennsylvania Quaker Experiment 
Politics, 1682-1756,’’ by Guy F. Hershberger, and ‘‘Franconia Me 
nonites and Military Service, 1683-1923,’’ by John C. Wenger, VM 
nonite Quarterly Review (Oct.). 

Articles on the Old Northwest include: ‘‘The Ohio-Michigan B 
ary Dispute Re-examined,’’ by Carl Wittke, ‘‘Immigrant Colonies 
Cleveland,’’ by Wellington G. Fordyce, ‘‘The Zoar Society: Applicant 
for Membership,’’ by Edgar B. Nixon, ‘‘A Journey from Baltir 
Louisville in 1816: Diary of William Newton Merecer,’’ ed. by Edv 
Davis and John C. L. Andreassen, ‘‘ Further Notes on Granville’s 
abolition Disturbances of 1836,’’ by Robert Price, ‘‘A Note on Mr 
Trollope,’’ by John F. McDermott, and ‘‘News from Ohio,’’ 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (Oct.) ; 
Whitcomb Riley,’’ by George C. Hitt, ‘‘John W. Foster, Soldier 
Politician,’’ by Daniel W. Snepp, ‘‘ Octave Chanute: Pioneer G! 
Father of the Science of Aviation,’’ by Frank F. Fowle, ‘‘ James W 
burn: Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ by James A. Woodburn, ‘‘A Search After 
Truth’’ reprinted ) by George W. Julian, ‘‘A Visit to Easto1 

ed. by Amos W. Butler, ‘‘ First Steps Towards a Publie Law Libr 


doe., and ‘‘Beginnings of a Possible Autobiography,’’ III, by 
liam O. Lynch, in Indiana Magazine of History (Sept.) ; ‘‘ Water-Pow 
ed Mills of Flat Rock River,’’ by Denzil Doggett, ‘‘ New Indiana A 
val Documents,’’ by Harvey Wish, ‘‘Jennings County in the F 
Period,’’ by Alice Bundy, ‘‘The Century-Old Wright Home,’’ b; 
Le Clere Knox, ‘‘ Legend of Cedar Isle,’’ by Benjamin W. Neves, 

nal of John T. Williams, 1850,’’ doe., and ‘‘Beginnings of a P 
Autobiography,’’ IV, by William O. Lynch, in ibid. (Dee.); “‘! 
Place-Names,’’ by William D. Barge and Norman Caldwell, in J 
of the Illinois State Historical Society (Oct.); ‘‘Carl Schurz as Off 
Seeker,’’ by Barbara Donner, ‘‘Reminiscences of Nine Decades 
Burr W. Jones, ‘‘The Westward Trail,’’ by W. A. Titus, “‘ Inf 
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Emigration from the District of Merzig, 1834-74,’’ doe.. and 
Faets Bearing on the Safety-Valve The ry ’* by Joser Schafer 
onsin Magazine of History (Dee. 
tributions concerning the West and Southwest ar Niobrara 
sinia City Wagon Road,’’ Report of Col. James A. Sawyers, doe., in 
th Dakota Historical Review (Oct.); ‘‘The Expulsion of the Jesuits 
New Spain, 1767,’’ by Peter M. Dunne, ‘‘A Louisiana Poet-His 
in: Dumont dit Montigny,’’ by Jean Delanglez, and ‘‘ Narratives of 
Missionary Journey to New Mexico in 1867,’’ doe.., by Thomas F 
nnor, in Mid-America (Jan.):; ‘‘New Mexico Spanish Press,’’ by 
nry R. Wagner, ‘‘Bourke on the Southwest,’’ XI, by Lansing B 
yom, and ‘‘Church and State, 1610-1650,’’ coneluded, by F. V. Scholes, 
Vew Mexico Historical Review (Jan.): ‘‘The Advances of Methodism 
the Lower Southwest,’’ by Walter B. Posey, ** Legal system of the 
federate States,’’ by William R. Robinson Jr., ‘‘Cincinnati’s Repu 
tation During the Civil War,’’ by Charles R. Wilson, ‘‘ Jackson’s ‘Rhea 
tter’ Hoax,’’ by Richard R. Stenberg, and ‘‘ Walter Lynwood Flen 
ng: Historian of Reconstruction,’’ by Fletcher M. Green, in Journal of 
thern History (Nov.); ‘‘Prinee Solm’s Trip to Texas, 1844-1845,’ 
R. L. Biesele, ‘‘Mexican Land Grants in the Arkansas Valley,’’ by 
1 O. Van Hook, ‘‘The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas,’’ chay 
by Harold Schoen, and ‘‘The Mercer Colony in Texas, 1844-1883,’ 
Naney E. Eagleton, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July 
Free Negro in the Republic of Texas,’ IV, by Harold Schoer 
First Newspaper of Texas: Gaceta de Texas,’’ by Kathryn Garrett 
pidemie Cholera in Texas, 1833-34,’’ by J. Villasana Haggard, ‘‘ Mem 
rs of Mrs. Annie P. Harris,’’ ed. by Ethel M. Franklin, and ‘‘ The 
nal of George W. 3arbour, May 1, to October 4, 1852,’’ IT, | 
Hoopes, in ibid. (Jan.); ‘‘The Mississippi Fort, Called Fort di 


_ 


iye,’’ by Maurice Ries, ‘‘The Ancestry of Edward Livingston of 
siana: The Livingston Family,’’ by James A. Padgett, ‘‘ Letters of 
ward Livingston to Presidents of the United States,’’ by James A 
tt, “Judah Philip Benjamin,’’ by Louis Gruss, ‘‘In Memoriam 
de Villiers du Terrage,’’ by André Lafargue, ‘‘Records of the 
rior Council of Louisiana,’? LXIX, by Heloise H. Cruzat, marginal 
s by Henry P. Dart, ‘‘Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of 
usiana,’” LXXI, by Laura L. Porteus, marginal notes by Walter 
hard, in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (Oct. 

Articles relating to the trans-Mississippi West are: ‘Township Sur 
s in the Iowa Country,’’ by Jacob A. Swisher, ‘‘A Study of the Pub- 
Library Movement in Iowa,’’ by Letha P. McGuire, and ‘‘ Hunting 
Northwestern Iowa,’’ by F. O. Thompson, in Jowa Journal of History 
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and Politics (Jan.) ; ‘Grand Concert,’’ by Ben Hur Wilson, ‘‘T! 
and the Soul,’’ by Luella M. Wright, in Palimpsest (Nov 
Gathering of the Clan,’’ by Janette S. Murray, ‘‘Sabbath at th 
by id... and ~ Beloved Dominie,’’ by id.. in ibid. Dee. 
ginnings of Congregationalism in lowa,’’ by Charles A. Haw 
ibid. ( Jan.) ; ** Mark Twain on the Upper Mississippi,’’ by John 1 
agan, ‘‘Some Sources for St. Croix Valley History,’’ by The 
Blegen, ‘‘Sidelights on the History of the Swedes in the St. Cr 
ley,’’ by George M. Stephenson, ‘‘Finnish Charms and Folk § 
Minnesota,’’ by Marjorie Edgar, ‘‘The ‘New York Tribune’ 
Minnesota Frontier,’’ by Ruby G. Karstad, ‘‘ Making a Motion 
in 1848,’’ (Henry Lewis’ Journal), ed. by Bertha L. Heilbron 
Sources for Northwest History’’ (Snelling’s Western Narrat 
John T. Flanagan, and ‘‘John McLaughlin Jr.,’’ doe., by Gi 
Nute, in Minnesota History ( Dee.) 


Items dealing with the Pacific Coast include: ‘‘The Medica 
tion of Dr. Whitman,’’ by Frederick C. Waite, ‘‘Whitman; ‘1 
Doetor,’ ”’ by O. Larsell, ‘‘ The Coming of the White Women, 18 
T. S. Ellhott, ‘‘Letters of Charles Stevens,’’ part II, ed. by E 
Rockwood, ‘‘The Protestant Ladder,’’ by Nellie B. Pipes, and 
tional Note on Some Early Oregon Physicians,’’ in Oregon Hi 
Quarterly (Sept.); ‘‘The Coming of the White Women,’’ II, 
Elliott, ‘‘New Portrait of Dr. McLoughlin,’’ and ‘‘ Letters of D 
MecLoughlin,’’ by Jane Lewis Chapin, ‘‘Oregon State Boundar 
Lewis A. MeArthur, ‘‘Oregon City Private Schools, 1843-59,”’ by 
F’. Lange, ‘‘McKenzie’s Winter Camp, 1812-13,’’ by F. D. Haines 
ters of Charles Stevens,’’ by Ruth E. Rockwood, and ‘‘ Letter of 
erine Sager Pringle,’’ in ibid. (Dec.) ; ‘‘The Swinomish Pecple and 1 
State,’’ by O. C. Upchurch, ‘‘ The Adventures of an American Pret 
Samoa, 1874-1876,’ by J. W. Ellison, and ‘‘ Asa Sinn Mercer: Pio 
Western Publicity,’’ doc., ed. by Charles W. Smith, in Pacific Nort 
Quarterly (Oct.); ‘‘The Attitude of the Constitutional Convent 
1787 Toward the West,’’ by Frank H. Garver, and ‘‘ Robert Dinw 
A Chapter in the American Colonial Frontier,’’ by Louis K. Koont 
Pacific Historical Review (Dec.) ; ‘James A. McDougall — A Fors 
Senator,’’ by Russell Buchanan, ‘‘ A Visit to Monterey in 1786,”’ | 
F. G. de la Pérouse, ‘‘ California Never Was an Independent Re] 
by George Toys, ‘‘The First Utah Coins Minted from California G 
by Reva H. Stanley, ‘‘The Journal of a ‘Crazy Man,’ ’’ doe 
Charles L. Camp, and ‘‘The Law and Order View of the San Fra 
Vigilance Committee of 1856,’’ arranged by Herbert G. Flor 
California Historical Society Quarterly (Sept.). 











Dr 
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Arthur G. Doughty, Dominion of ¢ st 1s 
Canada, December 1, 1936, at the age of s H : 
and co-author of a number of hist rical w 
Quebec (with Parmelee, 6 vols., 1901 the / 0) 
Quebec under Two Flags (with D ne, 1905). the ¢ 
rance (1908 the King’s Book of Quebec (with W 
{ Daughter of New France 1915 t} A lian E 
les of Canada, 1915 Under the Lily and the K 
~ and (ucbec of Yester-Year (1932 H so edited. bot ne 
a number of historical volumes 1 pu siderable 
Doug! ty was S t t 


tly 


and miscellaneous studies. 
in Historical Association from 1927 t 
t of the Canadian Catholic Historical Assi : 
s P. Oberholtzer, Philadelphia historian, died D r 8, 1936 
age of sixty-eight years. At the time of his death Dr. Ober r 
n the process of completing the work on his sixth and final 
History of the United States Since the Civil War. In n to 
story, he was also the author of The Referendum in America (189 
: Die Beziehungen zwischen dem Staat und der Zeitungs 
895): The New Man (1897): Robert Morris. Patriot and Financier 
103) ; Philadelphia, the City and Its People (2 vols., 1911 ind T) 
Uo of the Movies (1922). 
mg recent academic news may be noted the following: Oscar O 
W r of Stanford University has accepted an appointmen 
niversity of Indiana and began his teaching duties there February 
rst; Harry E. Pratt of Illinois Wesleyan University has been appointed 
retary of the Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illinois 
Edwin Cates of Upper Iowa College has taken Dr. Pratt’s place at Wes 
University ; Charles F. Mullett has been servir rmal 
the department o1 history at the University of Miss Viles 
vorking on a centennial history of the University of Missouri w 
ected to be completed in time for the centem ebration of that 
appointed ! ry 


stitution; Lewis E. Atherton has been 
e University of Missouri. 


+} 
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